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FOREWORD 


The first complete issue of the Review on “Adult Education” was Vol- 
ume 20, No. 3, in June 1950. It not only gave a fairly comprehensive 
summary of the literature of adult education up to 1949, but also cited 
previous issues of the Review which had treated special phases of the 
subject. Rather than attempt to repeat in this issue the same general treat- 
ment for the intervening three years, the Committee has designed a review 
of several specific developments in which research seemed to be most 
vigorous. The final chapter gives brief treatment to several other areas of 
interest which may point to possibilities for more extensive treatment as 
research matures in these fields. 

There has been some improvement over the past three years in the 
development of research in the field of adult education and in the adult 
educator’s use of research from other fields. However, much of the litera- 


ture of adult education is still at the level of descriptive case study report- 
ing. The contributors have drawn freely from these case studies as well 
as from the reports of tested research—well aware of the importance of 
both as essential for clarifying objectives and for discerning trends and 
hypotheses in a relatively new area of educational research. 


Paut L. Essert, Chairman 
Committee on Adult Education 





CHAPTER I 


Adult Education—An Overview 


PAUL L. ESSERT 


Since Spence’s summary (37) of evidences of growing pubilc interest in 
adult education up to and including 1949, Overstreet’s Mature Mind (33) 
has had wide popular as well as professional reading. This has been both 
a practical demonstration of public interest and a contributing factor to 
it, for it undoubtedly made an impression on adults of the nation that 
maturing in adulthood called for continuing study of one’s self and his 
cultural relationships. 

In Chapter VII of this issue of the Review, Houle points out that only 
a modest beginning has been made in adult education in the collection of 
basic data from which generalizations may be made about growth, either 
in quantity or quality of participation. However, during the period under 
review some studies of a statistical nature have appeared together with 
some less exact estimates, which make it safe to generalize—both over 
long and short periods—that public interest in most areas of adult educa- 
tion is increasing. 

Essert’s study (17) of the growth trends in all specializations over the 
past quarter of a century is helpful, tho based upon a synthesis of statis- 
tical and nonstatistical data. This study estimated an increase of adult 
participants in all forms of adult education, from approximately 14 million 
in 1924 to 30 million in 1950, or over 100 percent increase. Essert con- 
cluded that wars, depressions, inflations, and other political and social 
events produced no serious changes in the general upward trend of num- 
bers of adults participating, but rather resulted in shifts in sources of 
control and support, and changes in interests of participants and uses of 
the learning experience. 

A much more reliable study of growth in participation on a national 
scale, tho limited to urban public-school and junior-college adult educa- 
tion, was that of the NEA Division of Adult Education Service (31). This 
study estimated that in 1951 there were over 5 million people enrolled in 
adult-education offerings of public schools and public junior colleges. 
During the five-year period 1947 thru 1951 this represented an increase 
of 51.2 percent in the public schools, while the junior-college enrolments 
in adult education more than doubled during the same period. 

Studies of other agencies and areas of specialization more concerned 
with qualitative than with quantitative analyses of trends have sometimes 
included some statistical data applicable to the period under review, or 
have generalized that interest has increased without giving statistical 
documentation. Some studies of this nature include reports by Lyle and 
Kehm (29) on trends in education for family living; Prendergast and 
Kessel (34) in the recreational fields; Kerrison (26) in labor education 
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in universities and colleges; Leigh (27) in public libraries; and Bliss, 
Symons, and Schruben (11) in the cooperative extension services of 
agriculture and home economics. 


Qualitative Trends 


Several efforts have been made to penetrate the evidence of growth in 
numbers of adults participating in education to discover underlying cur- 
rents of direction and purpose. Durrie (16) summarized observable trends 
in a symposium of articles written by authorities in various fields of 
specialization, including the following: Coit and others (15) in workers’ 
education, Calver (14) in fundamental education, Shangold (36) in edu- 
cation of the foreign-born, Weaver (42) in civil defense training, Hamlin 
(22) and Wilson (43) in rural education, Thayer and Wilkins (40) in 
adult vocational education, Lyle and Kehm (29) in education for home 
and family living, Caliver (13) and Ruja (35) in health education, 
Prendergast and Kessel (34) in education for leisure, and Kaplan (24) 
in education relating to improvement of industrial relations. 

From this symposium Durrie drew conclusions that the trends were in 
the direction of: (a) greater emphasis upon the education of the individ- 
ual in relation to his cultural setting, (b) greater emphasis on community 
and public affairs and human relations in group life, (c) a shift from 
determining needs by random individual requests toward an attempt to 
discover more basic and underlying needs, (d) deeper concern with 
democratic philosophy as well as its implementation, and (e) general 
recognition of the need for community organization of adult education 
activities, 

The study of the NEA Division of Adult Education Service (31) gave 
some statistical documentation to support a generalization that there are 
observable trends toward increased emphasis upon adult education for 
civic responsibility and for a concern with the meaning and application 
of democracy in all phases of life. However, the study clearly showed that 
there is no tendency in the public schools to decrease offerings for voca- 
tional competence and in the recreational fields to attain the other objec- 
tives, but showed rather that there is a tendency to supplement adult 
education for “enrichment of life” and “vocational competence” with 
education for “civic responsibility.” 

Current trends and practices on the international level, reported by 
UNESCO (41), furnished a basis of comparison of the characteristics 
and goals of the movement in the United States with other nations. Viewed 
broadly, there are no fundamental differences from Durrie’s list (16), 
cited previously. The major differences are in point of departure, cul- 
tural interpretations, and implementations. 

In general, it can be said that observers see adult education moving in 
the direction of becoming a more dynamic force in modifying cultural 
change, rather than simply responding to it after the fact. Studies relating 
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to the specific nature of this trend are treated more fully in remaining 
chapters of this volume. The trend in methodology seems to be toward 
more objective understanding of the needs of the individual within his 
cultural setting rather than either apart from the other. The point of de- 
parture for this methodology seems to be that of supplementing the efforts 
of the individual to mature within adult groups that already exist in the 
community, as contrasted with previous emphasis upon forming new and 
artificial groups for adult education. Studies which amplify the nature of 
this trend are reported in Chapters II and IV. None of these trends are 
discrete and probably do not represent alternatives as much as they 
represent new and additional objectives of both learners and leaders. 


Trends in Organization for Research 


Institutions, organizations, agencies, and leaders involved in adult edu- 
cation have played a part in clarifying the trends in adult education during 
the period under review and have been affected by them. Chapter VII of 
this issue of the REview expands this observation. But since two agencies 
have concurrently come into existence during the period, and have made 
some significant beginnings toward strengthening research and communi- 
cation, this overview of the period would not be complete without citing 
some of their studies and reports. These two agencies are the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A. and the Fund for Adult Education of the 
Ford Foundation. While there have been other periods in adult education 
when organized human resources have been joined by organized capital, 
neither the organization nor the capital has been as extensive or as con- 
cerned with improving the competency of leadership as seems to be the 
case in this development. 

These two vital forces for the improvement of adult education came into 
official being at about the same time (3, 20), and while neither saw its 
concerns as limited by or to those of the other, they did find much in 
common. The projects which they have undertaken cooperatively represent 
either organization leading toward research or further identification of 
research needed. These projects and developments to date were reported in 
the respective organization’s first annual reports (4, 19). Fletcher (18) also 
described the broad outline of the policies and program of the Fund for 
Adult Education. 

Of particular interest was the emergence, from their joint efforts, of the 
new magazine Adult Leadership. This journal was designed to reflect 
research in methodology in adult education, and has been devoted to par- 
ticular technics of the practicing adult educator. Some of the technics 
treated in early issues were as follows: the group in the community (5), 
program planning (6), group leadership (7), using resources (8), and 
working toward goals (9). In each instance the journal’s operations com- 
mittee, special consultants, and staff carried on extensive research in 
determining needs and interests of the field, analyzing, sifting, and 
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organizing the best-known practice, and projecting and testing various 
hypotheses. 

Two other joint projects of the Adult Education Association and the 
Fund for Adult Education should be mentioned because of their long-term 
potentials for the organization of research and the stimulation of serious 
study. The first of these was the organization of a council of national 
organizations interested in adult education, to be affiliated with the Adult 
Education Association (2). It was designed to perform the function of 
synthesis of various national groups in which adult education is a part of 
a broader program, and will select and attack problems of adult educa- 
tion with organized research materials. 

The second of these joint projects was the Area Conference Organization 
Project (1). This project was designed to stimulate and nourish organiza- 
tion at the local and regional levels for pooling and sharing best practices 
and sound knowledge in adult education, for coordinating research on 
common problems related to particular local or regional environments, 
and for encouraging and implementing inservice education of leaders in 
adult education. 

In addition to these joint studies of the Adult Education Association and 
the Fund for Adult Education, each has independently undertaken research 
and experimentation pertinent to adult education. Most of these are cited 
in the material of subsequent chapters of this REview. 





Needed Research 





The period between 1949-1952 might be characterized as one in which 
adult education was drawing the broad outlines of a program of more 
substantive research, to which organization of manpower and capital was 
lending substantial implementation. 

This apparently optimistic generalization, however, should not be inter- 
preted to mean that there are not many important questions in adult 
education in which there is little if any evidence of thoughtful research 
and experimentation in the field. Blakely (10) has made it clear that 
there is grave question in the field as to whether it has properly interpreted 
needs and motivations of adults in relation to our time. Bryson’s analysis 
(12) of trends toward centralization in business, labor, and government 
raised the question of whether citizens’ efforts to find creative, democratic 
expression of personality in these areas are not illusionary motivations, 
even if we read them right. Hallenbeck (21) raised a related question: 
With all of our concern about methodology directed toward the participa- 
tion of the citizen in public affairs, do we really understand the nature 
of his attitudes and problems in participation? All of these and other 
literature dealing with the nature of our problems in a changing culture 
suggest the need for genetic studies of the nature of adult growth in rela- 


tion to cultural change, the way the adult learns, and when and what 
he learns. 
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Psychological studies of adult-learning problems and motivations at any 
particular age level are important in understanding the adult-learning 
process and its unique characteristics. Illustrative of these are the studies 
of Lorge (28), Nicholson (32), Zander (44), and other studies cited in 
Chapter II and Chapter IV of this issue. But there is need for studies in 
adult education similar to the significant and growing body of research 
in child growth and adolescent growth, studies which have done much to 
make elementary and secondary education conscious of the organic, 
dynamic, and social nature of learning. 

Practically no significant research is existent which deals with the 
problems related to financing of adult education. Kempfer and Wood (25) 
collected some financial practices in financing adult education in public 
schools and colleges. Recent surveys of education, including that of the 
NEA Division of Adult Education Service (31), and various state and 
regional surveys (23, 30, 39) contained some estimates of cost in rela- 
tion to the total budget of institutions engaged in other activities, methods 
of financing courses and classes, and other items of information. Stanley’s 
study (38) was unique in that it was probably the first attempt to estab- 
lish a measure of cost-quality relationship. Much more serious and exten- 
sive study is needed along this line before adult education can begin to 
say what kind of adult education the taxpayer or the fee-payer will get 
for his money. 


Other types of research needed will appear in the chapters which follow. 


These chapters deal with some of the areas in which developments can 
more adequately be documented than in others. The contributors have been 
consistently aware of the fact that adult education is still at a stage where 


it must draw freely from documentation of thoughtful speculation as well 
as that of tested experience. 
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CHAPTER II 


Developments in Education for Later Maturity 


CLARK TIBBITTS and WILMA DONAHUE * 


Tue past decade has seen a marked development of interest in adult 
education addressed to middle-aged and older adults. Education for the 
older adult may be seen, in part, as an extension of adult education gen- 
erally. In perhaps greater part, it is education for a new period of life 
with needs, interests, and characteristics of its own. 

This growing focus of attention on education for older adults parallels 
the total development of interest in this period of life as represented by 
the opening up of the entire field of gerontology. Gerontology itself has 
sprung from increased life expectancy which has already sent up the 
number and proportion of older people beyond all expectation, from the 
newer knowledge of the aging process, and from concern for the well- 
being of aging people (98). 

Research, clinical study, and observation reveal that the period beyond 
50 years of age represents a definite phase of life characterized not only 
by changes in the organism, in physiological and psychological capacities 
(40, 106), and in the individual’s social situation, but also by the per- 
sistence of desires or needs common to people of all ages (26, 41). It is 
becoming recognized, also, that aging is a period of gradual transfer from 
the responsibilities of parenthood and career application to a period of 
broadening interests, preservation and improvement of the culture, assump- 
tion of community responsibility, and expression of creative impulses (82, 
116). 

From these basic concepts, education for aging is seen to have a number 
of objectives. One is to give the individual knowledge of the changes taking 
place in his organism, in his mental capacities, in his personality, and in 
his social situation, in order that he may understand them and make suit- 
able adjustments (26, 28, 37, 41). Another is to provide new knowledge 
and skills that may afford a basis for continuing employment, voluntary 
services, and creative expression. A third objective is that of education for 
enjoyment of the arts, for intelligent citizenship, and for postponement of 
mental deterioration. A fourth is that of upsetting current stereotypes of 
aging and substituting constructive concepts and social attitudes. Fifth, is 
education to provide the specialized knowledge required by those who are 
working with older people. 

A comprehensive review of research in the field necessarily concerns 
itself with a wide range of subjectmatter. There must be recognition of 
the changing nature of the individual because of its implications for pro- 
gram content and method of presentation. Equally important is under- 


1 The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to John C. Leukhardt, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for assistance in assembling the bibliographical references. 
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standing of problems of personal adjustment and potential social roles in 
later maturity. Much interest, of course, will focus on programs underway. 


Previous Reviews 


Altho the present review is the first one directed specifically at the older 
adult and his education, there have been reviews in related areas. Lorge 
and Kushner (87) have reported on the physiological, intellectual, and 
emotional characteristics of adults basic to their education. Brozek (24) 
reviewed studies on age trends and concluded that while changes in effi- 
ciency of sensory, motor, and intellective functions are fairly well estab- 
lished, the patterns are by no means universal. 

Developments in the study of age trends in the intellectual capacities 
during maturity can be followed thru the tri-yearly reviews of Lorge (84) 
and the reports of Donahue (40) and Shock (108, 109). Granick (54) 
reported upon articles pertaining to the psychology of senescence and 
concluded that while older people suffer some decline in capacity, on the 
whole they are stable personalities adaptable to new situations. Bayley 
and Espenschade (7) traced the development and decline of motor ability 
from childhood thru maturity. Kuhlen (75) prepared an excellent review 
of the literature on age differences in personality during adult years, and 
Blair (15), Frank (50), and Granick (55) more recently reviewed studies 
of psychopathology. 

In general, a reading of the reviews must lead one to conclude with 
Behrens and Nester (8) that results are not yet satisfactory, that new and 
better measuring instruments are needed, that what is meant by deteriora- 
tion needs better definition, and that longitudinal studies are necessary. 


Changing Capacities 


There are long-accepted stereotypes of the aging which describe them 
as individuals whose sensory and intellectual capacities are deteriorating 
and whose interests in life are gradually diminishing. These stereotypes 
have led educators, business and industry and older people alike, to take 
a pessimistic view of the potentialities of aging persons for continued 
development. Confusion between the patterns of normal senescence and 
pathological senility (43, 114) obstructs the design of educational pro- 
grams which would minimize the effects of age upon the capacities and 
performances of the individual and release remaining growth factors. 

What is needed is an accurate assessment of the characteristics of 
senescent changes and their implications for training and use of individuals 
after 50. Research has not yet been sufficiently extensive or intensive to 
give unequivocal evidence of the influence of age. While recent studies 
have added few new concepts, they have tended to confirm observations 
and previous findings with regard to the nature and direction of age 
changes, and to furnish a few new clues, largely indirect, but important to 
education. 
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The extent of deterioration of intelligence may be related to the content 
of educational programs and to method of instruction. However, use of 
available measuring instruments is of doubtful value in classifying indi- 
viduals with regard to the extent of intellectual change. Comparisons be- 
tween the deterioration score on the Wechsler-Bellevue and the Rorschach 
show no correlation (30); likewise a comparison between the Wechsler- 
Bellevue and the efficiency index of the Babcock-Levy (48, 49) yields a 
correlation too low to have statistical significance. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
correlates less well with the Babcock-Levy efficiency index and Copples’ 
senescent decline formula than the latter two correlate with each other 
(16). 

Defects in the construction of tests for use with older people may be 
responsible, in part, for the recorded decline in intellectual capacity. Power 
and speed factors are frequently mixed in the same tests. When these two 
factors are measured separately, the majority of decline can be accounted 
for by slowing down in the speed factor, performance power remaining 
essentially unchanged (85). Since the decrease in speed of performance is 
reported to be more rapid before 60 than in the years following, it appears, 
then, that resistance to decline may develop with age (9). Validity of 
appraisals of deterioration might be better if a “recognition type” of 
measurement rather than the usual “recall type” were used (53). 

Verbal ability shows the highest resistance to deterioration. Vocabulary, 
information, and comprehension show little decline as compared with the 
more abstract arithmetical reasoning, digit span, and block assembly (9, 
17, 65). However, the rate of verbal fluency may be reduced to the point 
that the older individual will show a defect in thought arising from the 
low rate of association (10). These findings argue the importance of 
initiating educational programs which capitalize on verbal capacities while. 
at the same time, allow for the fact that words cannot be used with the 
same fluency. 

A common complaint of older people is about their inability to learn 
and their inability to recall previously known materials. Perhaps no other 
factor is so responsible for keeping them away from educational expe- 
riences. There is little evidence that learning or recall differ markedly with 
age. The usual curve of forgetting established on younger people appears 
to hold for older people (112). Learning of tasks having but little meaning 
usually results in poor performance. Learning the order of pressing a 
series of keys, for example, shows a decline in performance, as displayed 
by a loss of speed in the 30’s, a loss of accuracy in the 40’s, and a marked 
loss of both in the 50’s and 60’s (69). This may represent progressive 
change in motivation rather than a decline in ability to learn a serial 
task. On the other hand, Russian and shorthand were learned by a 
younger and an older group with no significant difference between the 
learning efficiency of the two groups (85). The handicap of the older 
person is the culture-derived attitude toward learning. Thus the adult 
educator must provide tangible evidence to the older student that he is 
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not only learning, but learning and forgetting in a fashion common to 
all people. 

The slowing down of the individual is one characteristic change which 
is made conspicuous by the consistency with which it appears in studies 
even of widely varied abilities. As already mentioned, the rate of verbal 
fluency is decreased. Writing speed is similarly reduced with age (12) ; 
the rate of addition is slowed and is closely correlated with writing speed 
(11); simple auditory reaction time increases with age, and there is a trend 
toward larger individual differences which may be a reflection of increas- 
ing variations in attention with age (94). The relationship between the 
speed of response to continuous repetition of a task and the degree of 
monotony declines for both youth and senescents, but the decline is less 
marked for older people (17). In educational programs, cognizance should 
be taken of the slower intellectual pace at which older people perform. 

Little evidence is available as a basis for explaining changes in psycho- 
logical function. Changes in the central nervous system often include 
generalized atrophy of the cerebrum, loss of cortical neuroses, and dis- 
turbance of metabolism (95). Correlations between the extent and type 
of change and performance have not, however, been adequately demon- 
strated. Educators must recognize the fact that lack of stimulating environ- 
ment (39, 47, 66), failure to continue practice of skills and mental func- 
tions (38), and decline in physical and psychological energy (27, 72) 
may be equally responsible with structural changes of the nervous system 
for declining performance. 

Receptor changes may also interfere with comprehension of visual and 
verbal stimuli, resulting in poorer performance (123). Visual changes 
occur in pupil size (13), in dark adaptation (14), and in visual acuity 
and the auxiliary apparatus of the eye (101). Visual performance is posi- 
tively related to the amount of illumination and glare (124), and dimin- 
ished visua! acuity in the eye can be compensated by proper adjustment 
of illumination (a factor to be considered in equipping classrooms). Color 
sensitivity, previously believed to decrease, may show a decrement as a 
result of changes in visual acuity for near vision (74). Hearing acuity for 
high frequencies known to decrease (33) may be of little practical signifi- 
cance in the usual educational situation unless the frequencies in the 
speech range are affected. Of high importance, however, may be the 
increasing inability of the aging to understand rapid speech and the con- 
fusion of noisy places (34). 

Patterns and rates of age change show marked individual differences 
and may be largely determined by constitutional factors (68); this 
argues against the use of chronological age as a basis for eligibility for 
enrolment in programs for the aging. Should the results of recent studies 
using steroid hormones be confirmed, the constitutional patterns may be 
changed, even reversed. Atrophic changes may be restored, muscular 
strength increased (72), and the ability to think and willingness to expend 
intellectual energy improved by administration of sex hormones (27). __- 
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The educator, then, is challenged to provide experiences which promote 
the continued intellectual growth into late senescence of those individuals 
who remain physically and mentally capable. 


Adjustment to Aging 


Older people have problems of adjustment which are in part determined 
by the changes in their social circumstances, including the attitudes of 
others toward them. If the adult educator is aware of the nature and range 
of individual differences of the normal patterns of personality age-change, 
the cause of poor adjustment of old people, and the characteristics of good 
adjustment, he can do much to assist the aging to prepare for and meet 
the disturbing pressures of later maturity. Recent studies have contributed 
to our knowledge in this area. 

The Chicago Attitude-Interest Inventory (29), devised after careful 
study of age trends and personal adjustment from 60 thru 90, has helped 
to establish the fact that there is a continuity of personality from birth 
to death, and, hence, a certain predictability about behavior and adjust- 
ment in the later years. While the validity of the scale is such that it 
cannot be used to draw conclusions about individual cases, it is useful in 
defining the characteristics of groups of older people who are not senile 
(61). 

Rorschach studies of two groups of elderly males showed little statistical 
difference in adjustment between those 65 to 70 years of age and those 
75 to 80. But the responses of both groups differed markedly from the 
standards established for younger people (78). This study, and another 
(56) reveal a marked reduction in the total number of responses made, 
which may be explained in part by the reduced verbal fluency mentioned 
previously. ; 

Assessment of personality characteristics by a psychosomatic inventory 
showed middle-aged men to have tendencies toward greater rigidity in 
thinking, greater tension, and increased responsiveness to emotion-creating 
stimuli than younger men (25). Other studies revealed that at the same 
time there is a gradual diminution in the range of interests (56) and a 
concentration on vocational advancement to the exclusion of a broader 
pattern of activities (77). Educational programs are needed to provide new 
and stimulating experiences to counteract this restriction of interests. For- 
tunately, the educator can expect that earlier interests will persist into the 
later years, altho they may be expressed on a more constricted basis (76, 
111, 113). This should not, however, be a limiting factor to curriculum 
offerings because the creative abilities of older people and potentiality for 
growth in new fields still persist. 

Causes of poor adjustment of older people are closely associated with 
our social policies (4) and our negative attitudes toward the elderly (52). 

Since the difference between successful old age and old age fraught 
with disappointment and anxiety may be dependent upon the discovery 
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and learning of roles that are acceptable to society and the individual (60), 
adult education may well make the preparation of the aging for acceptable 
activities one of its major goals (44). Poor adjustment results when there 
has been no preparation for retirement, but if the worker is prepared to 
find satisfactory outlets for his drives, he can accept retirement (57). 
Since interest in retirement begins in the 40’s for both men and women 
(77), there is no need to delay introduction of the topic of preparation in 
educational programs until it is too late to bring about maximum results 
for the individual. 

Lack of social contacts, feelings of uselessness (92), loneliness and de- 
pression (71), progressive physical handicaps (59), and inactivity (51), 
are problems frequently complained about by older people (103). Such 
circumstances as withdrawal from normal living arrangements to residence 
in old-age homes further aggravate the problem of adjustment (96, 118). 
Yet it has been shown that adequate programs of treatment and education 
can greatly improve the adjustment of such people, including those suf- 
fering from functional mental disorders (2, 99, 117). 

But education for continuous life adjustment must be based upon a 
knowledge of the factors associated with good adjustment, as well as 
those characteristic of poor adjustment. Basic to a satisfying life during 
later maturity is activity, usefulness, and continued social experience. 
Specific social and personal requirements include association with other 
people in groups and in individual relationships, emotional satisfactions 
gained outside the family or thru marriage and remarriage, interest and 
participation in a variety of activities and in the future, good health, finan- 
cial security, religious expression, community and civic responsibilities, 
and good living arrangements (1, 22, 62, 80, 105). Happy people appear 
to be those with active minds and challenging interests. For example, 
work has been shown to lead to better personal adjustment than living 
under similar circumstances without doing any work (73). 

There is a dearth of objective studies which would help explain the 
dynamics of the observed changes in personality with age. Results of the 
studies reported are, nevertheless, useful in suggesting the type of content 
needed in educational programs which will bring about the maximum 
adjustment of middle-aged and older adults. 


Programs for People 


Reflecting the traditional view of aging, most emphasis thus far has 
been on activity and learning as measures to prevent or postpone with- 
drawal and deterioration (31, 90, 120). The point of view is beginning 
to take hold, however, that persons in middle life have just entered the 
period of maximum, potential usefulness and that, in consequence, the 
role of education is to provide the mechanisms and the content that will 
enable them to maximize their contributions (37, 70, 91). 

The greatest development that has taken place thus far is in community 
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courses offered as preparation for the later years. These began in Michigan 
in the Spring of 1948 with a 16-week course offered by the University 
Extension Service (115). In their most advanced form, they have taken 
the nature of action-seminars in which the students survey community 
needs for aging, report their findings to the community, and press for 
action (42). When the idea developed in New York, out of recommendations 
of the Desmond Committee (100), the State Bureau of Adult Education 
put on a full-time worker, provided matching funds, aided local school 
systems in developing programs, and prepared teaching units on prepara- 
tion for retirement (93). The movement was joined by the University of 
Illinois (97) and by several school systems, as in New Jersey (19) and 
notably Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. There are probably others, but 
in the absence of a central clearinghouse facility, information does not 
come to light. 

The University of Chicago Committee on Human Development con- 
ducted a nine-months adjustment-to-aging seminar, one outcome of which 
was the development of a home study syllabus (83). The University also 
offers courses on adjustment to aging thru its downtown center. Year-long 
college programs for older people have been advocated to provide prepara- 
tion for aging and new skills, and one such college program came into 
operation during the year, at Cold Spring, New York. Reviews of some of 
the programs known to exist have been undertaken by Shock (107), the 
U. S. Office of Education (70), and the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago (21). 

Some attention has been given to encouraging older people to enrol in 
general courses in adult education in order to broaden their horizons and 
better equip them for citizenship. The New School for Social Research in 
New York (36) and Boston University are examples. Public libraries in 
Cleveland and Boston have set up special programs to encourage general 
learning by older adults. 

A special phase of education for older people is represented in the 
educational-activity programs finding their way into homes for the aged 
(64). Donahue (39) has shown that there are positive results in personal 
adjustment, interest in personal appearance, conversation, initiation of 
activity, and desire for work. 

Still another related phase is found in activity centers and clubs organ- 
ized for or by older persons. While most of these seem to give primary 
emphasis to recreation, some, as the Hodson Center in New York, are 
encouraging participation in formal courses, discussion groups, art, music, 
and handicraft training (81). Self-initiated groups of older people to pro- 
mote personal development and continuing participation are found in “The 
Fossils” in Washington, D. C. (62), and the “Hyde Park Seniors” in 
Chicago. 

Most of the developments thus far noted have taken place in urban cen- 
ters. There is evidence that the need for continuing education, activity, 
and self-expression is equally great in rural areas (88). 
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One of the most flourishing developments is the experimentation with 
preretirement preparation in business and industrial establishments. Con- 
cern over this phase probably derives from the recognition that retirement 
from work without substitute activity is a crisis experience from which 
many may not recover without assistance (63). Hall (57) has shown that 
preparation for retirement may be more important than financial security. 
Current experiments are varied and few have been reported. Boyle (18), 
Breckinridge (20), and Exton (45) have reviewed some developments. 
Preparation may consist of medical examinations, supervisory ratings, and 
individual counseling (35). 

Individual counseling is another phase of adult education for aging, 
but like the other phases is in the infant stage. Counseling over the range 
of problems of the later years has been offered by the Allen Memorial 
Institute of Psychiatry at McGill University for some years. Monroe (91) 
has been offering health counseling on a broad basis for more than 
10 years at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. The Peabody Home in New 
York and the Montefiore Home in Cleveland Heights are providing general 
counseling to nonresidents in order to enable them to live outside the insti- 
tutional environment as long as possible (79, 122). 

Vocational counseling is developing in response to the effort to enable 
older workers to remain in employment. Some industrial establishments 
combine personal evaluation and counseling for job shifts with counseling 
for retirement (35). Several permanent and demonstration vocational 
counseling projects have been undertaken in scattered communities. They 
have shown that older candidates for employment need confidence-bolster- 
ing, help in realizing the extent of their readiness for work in jobs related 
to their career jobs, and assistance in finding job opportunities and in 
breaking down employer resistance (119). Anderson (5) reported on a 
counseling experiment involving older workers. 

The role of education in the rehabilitation of older people is being 
explored at the Rocky Hill (Connecticut) Hospital for Chronic Illness and 
has been reported by Covalt (32). 

Despite some enthusiasm, actual participation of middle-aged and older 
people in adult education programs has thus far been relatively weak. This 
is leading some adult educators and researchers to raise questions concern- 
ing the effect of social definitions of the role of older people and consequent 
self-concepts regarding learning capacity and activities for which educa- 
tion is needed. 

The final point in connection with programs is community education to 
bring about understanding of the true nature of aging, of the interests 
and desires of older people, recognition of their potentiality for significant 
contribution, and of the effect of the alternative continued assignment of 
roles of withdrawal and idleness. Responsibility for community education 
to aging has been assigned repeatedly to adult education, by the National 
Conference on Aging (46), the Adult Education Association (110), and 
the Chicago Community Project for the Aged (21). Many states and com-. 
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munities have held conferences on aging. These have often, tho by no 
means always, been stimulated by or even involved adult educators. The 
Florida and Michigan conferences and the Desmond Committee hearings 
have become annual affairs attracting wide interest and resulting in useful 
publications. 


Professional Personnel 


Once it has been established, and it has been, that the later years con- 
stitute a separate and identifiable period of life, it becomes apparent that 
professional and supervisory personnel working with older people need 
specialized knowledge concerning their characteristics and problems. Some 
colleges, universities, and professional schools have introduced units or 
courses on gerontology and geriatrics into their curriculums (6). 

There has been more tendency for geriatric information to be inte- 
grated into other courses than for it to be offered separately. A survey 
made in 1948 by a committee of the Division of Later Maturity and Old 
Age of the American Psychological Association (58) showed that out of 
52 medical schools reporting, only nine were offering courses in geriatrics; 
28 others offered such instruction as a part of other courses. Recently, at 
the Third Southern Conference on Gerontology, University of Florida, 
consideration was given to the place of geriatric medicine in a medical 
school curriculum. It was the consensus that specialized courses should 
not be established, but that more emphasis should be put upon the medical 
problems of the older age group in other professional courses. 

A survey made in 1949 by the New York Joint Legislative Committee 
showed the same tendencies in thinking. Only 13 schools out of almost 
500 reported that they were offering special courses related to aging, and 
many of the respondents indicated that they did not contemplate estab- 
lishing special courses because instruction was already being included in 
regular courses. 

A related need is for post-graduate or inservice training for personnel 
already employed who find themselves with growing numbers of older 
persons among their group. It is clearly the task of adult education to 
provide the additional insights and knowledge required. Very little expe- 
rience has found its way into the literature as yet. Institutes for com- 
munity leaders and for recreation workers have been described by Randall 
(102) and Ruskowski (104). Special training classes or institutes for 
operators and managers of old-age homes and nursing homes have been 
conducted by Loyola University (Chicago) and by state universities in 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

A new development is the establishment, within universities, of special 
units for the study of aging. In 1951 the University of Florida established 
an Institute of Gerontology (3), and more recently, the Iowa State Board 
of Education authorized the state university to establish an Institute of 
Gerontology with the purpose of promoting research, service, and teaching 
in relation to the problems of an aging population (89). 
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Research 


This review reveals the need for much research on education in the 
later years. The earlier sections indicate that fairly intensive work has 
begun on basic physiological and psychological age changes and on atti- 
tudes of older adults. Nevertheless, current identification and measurement 
of specific traits and capacities of people beyond age 50 represent mere 
surface scratching, and there is almost no information regarding capacity 
for perception, orientation, and integration of material. 

There is immediate need for tests to measure a variety of traits, with 
respect to both longitudinal changes with age and vertical distributions at 
different points in the life cycle. Existing knowledge of changes in physical 
and mental capacities must be examined with reference to its implications 
for performance capacity and for educational methods and environment 
(86). 

Motivation is another critical research arec. It has frequently been sug- 
gested that performance on tests and in learning situations may be con- 
ditioned by motivational factors as much as by the invasion of basic, 
organic processes of aging (26, 41, 86). Lorge (85) has reported one 
experiment. More needs to be known of the relationship between activity 
and creativity and physical and mental health, premature deterioration 
and senility, and the role of adult education (26, 41). 

This line leads to consideration of why older adults are to be “educated.” 
To the present reviewers, it seems that the central problem of aging re- 
volves around the question, “What shall be the social roles of aging and 
older persons in modern society?” If older adults are to continue as 
productive members of society, on either a paid or voluntary basis, then 
older people presumably will seek training directed toward their particu- 
lar requirements (26, 41). If citizenship participation is to be encouraged, 
then older adults will utilize educational facilities that enable them to keep 
abreast of scientific and political developments. If practice of creative skills 
is to become a way of life, then there will be a desire for appropriate 
training and opportunities for practicing them. 

Fundamentally, therefore, research is needed on the roles of older 
adults: What types of activity are suited to the needs, interests, and 
capacities of maturity? What roles does or will society permit or assign 
to older people? Particularly, what concepts do aging and older people 
have of their own proper roles? In our opinion, further information on 
these questions is as essential to development of education for the older 
adult as is further light on the capacities and traits with which this review 
begins. 

The researches reviewed show that some, particularly sociologists, have 
been concerned with this area. Studies of needs and adjustments in retire- 
ment are being made. Further opportunity for study is available to adult 
. educators thru courses now being offered. Most adult courses are open to 
older persons. In recent years, a good many courses have been addressed 
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specifically to those who have reached or passed middle age. Generally, 
enrolments have constituted only a minute fraction of the age group beyond 
50 years. What are the characteristics of those who do participate? Why 
do current offerings fail to attract the vast majority of mature adults? 
What are the roles of motivation, content, method of presentation, com- 
peting activities, or even absence of encouragement? 

Another factor in nonparticipation may be the belief, discussed earlier, 
that older persons are unable to learn. To what extent do adult educators 
share this belief and thus fail to encourage attendance by older adults or 
neglect to make the offerings attractive to them? What efforts has adult 
education made to dispel such belief, generally, and to change community 
attitudes toward aging and toward older people and with what results? 
These, too, are good research topics for educators. 

It was suggested earlier that research is needed on changing capacities, 
interests, and motivation in relation to teaching methods and the learning 
environment. Instructional programs, courses, and group projects now 
under way afford opportunity to study optimum length of class periods. 
size of instructional units, character of material, optimum size and age 
range of the group, methods of presentation, lighting, acoustics, seating, 
room temperature, and other aspects of the environment. There is vir- 
tually no objective information in this area. 
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CHAPTER III 


Developments in Fundamental Education 
for Adults 


PAUL L. ESSERT, M. B. LOURENCO-FILHO, and ANGELICA W. CASS 


U noer the influence of the United Nations, most of its member nations 
have been working toward some common understanding of a kind and 
quality of education that is essential in any culture, but which at the same 
time recognizes cultural differences. This is coming to be known as “fun- 
damental education.” It aims at an all-round educational attack on social 
and economic problems and the integrated use of all educational agencies 
in underdeveloped areas. The underdeveloped areas may be entire regions 
or nations, or may be “spots” of rural or urban communities where rela- 
tively low standards of health, literacy, economic productivity, or respon- 
sible citizenship exist. The underdeveloped area may be one with a long 
history behind it, or it may result from periodic, current shifts of popula- 
tion, migrations, natural disaster, or other causes. Whatever the history. 
the new and invigorating spirit with which the problems are attacked by 
the participants in the educational process is one in which these partici- 
pants place a great faith in the power of education to assist people to help 
themselves in changing conditions over which they have some measure 
of control. 

Up to now the majority of the studies in the field are merely descrip- 
tive. However, the establishment of a basic set of principles and procedures 
is in process, altho the particular condition of each region precludes the 
application of any standardized approach. Instrumental in the work of 
establishing basic principles and procedures have been the concerted efforts 
of UNESCO’s numerous agencies and commissions. Thru its Education 
Clearing House (19 Avenue Kleber, Paris, 16°), the organization has set 
up a materials-distribution center that to date has functioned as a prom- 
ising source of international publications of interest to common problems 
of fundamental education. Pertinent UNESCO publications—official re- 
ports, monographs and occasional papers on education, bibliographies and 
directories on adult education, and related documents—are available in 
English in this country thru the International Documents Service of 
Columbia University Press. Moreover, UNESCO has for some time main- 
tained some of the few international periodicals related to fundamental 
education. The journal Fundamental and Adult Education reports quar- 
terly on programs and developments currently underway in various parts 
of the world. While references to Fundamental and Adult Education in the 
present chapter are to the English language edition, this journal and its 
companion, Education Abstracts, also appear in French and Spanish 
editions. 
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The Meaning of Fundamental Education 


In many countries fundamental education activities were described 
under the title of “adult education” (5, 39, 83). The names of govern- 
mental agencies in charge of such activities, and even the titles of their 
programs and projects did not correspond actually to these two fields. 
The present movement has involved in many countries former projects 
existing under the names of “adult education,” “mass education” (52), 
“social education” (51, 70), or “supplementary and emergency education” 
(5, 6). In order to allow for a better differentiation, the Organization of 
American States Division of Education recently coined the name “funda- 
mental education of adults” (61). However, since June 1952 the pre- 
viously mentioned bulletin maintained by UNESCO to report studies on 
the subject has added to its title Fundamental Education, the words and 
Adult Education. 

In many parts of the world the documentation on fundamental educa- 
tion activities has become abundant during the last three years. The data 
of a recent comparative study (83) justified a preliminary division of all 
countries into two groups. The first included 10 countries (England, 
Wales, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Netherlands, France, Swit- 
zerland, and Canada) whose situation regarding fundamental education 
for adults was approximately the same as that existing in the United States. 
The second group embraced the other nations which demonstrated in 
greater or smaller degree the needs for extensive education (85). This 
chapter will present the studies of each group separately, limiting the first 
group to a treatment of fundamental education in the United States, and 
dealing with the second group under the sections on fundamental educa- 
tion in other nations. 

The studies during the same period improved considerably, not only 
from a quantitative point of view but also with regard to their specific 
matters. This could readily be seen by comparing the first retrospective 
bibliography accomplished in 1948 by the Library of Congress (53) with 
the documentation recorded in the abstracts (26) which have been printed 
by UNESCO’s Education Clearing House since March 1949, 

The UNESCO concept of fundamental education implies some charac- 
teristics of social philosophy and international policy concerning the United 
Nations program and UNESCO activities in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries. These characteristics can clearly be seen in important documents, viz., 
the last report of the former UNESCO Director General (80) ; some re- 
ports of state-members of that organization sent to the Seventh UNESCO 
General Conference, Paris, 1952 (81); the works of the largest regional 
seminars on fundamental education, one for the American nations (61) 
and another for Asia, Africa, and Oceania (39); and also general studies 
edited by authorized agencies such as the Regional Center of Fundamental 
Education for Latin America (67). 

These documents insisted upon the following points: (a) Everyone has 
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the right to education, and education must prepare the world for peace; 
(b) This preparation will require tremendous efforts of formal and infor- 
mal education and the employment of new technics; (c) The vast bulk 
of these educational technics, social work, and welfare services must be 
directed to adults, men and women, who are motivated to participate 
freely in this process of producing active citizenship. 

UNESCO (78) “described” fundamental education rather than attempt- 
ing any limited definition of it. These descriptive elements taken together 
reveal that the minimum of education and educative social work is needed 
by people living in underdeveloped communities, so that such people will 
be able to use better their natural and human resources to live more healthy 
and less impoverished lives. Literacy and communication skills become a 
means to this larger objective. 

Therefore, fundamental education must present the same democratic 
trends inherent in the movement of adult education in the real meaning 
of this term as it was used by Essert and Verner (21) in relation to adult 
education for active adult citizenship. To these authors, adult education 
should be “directed toward the process of equipping people with the 
ability to make adjustments to social changes and toward evaluating these 
changes in terms of people’s reactions.” But the difficulties of achieving 
such a program are tremendous, in view of the variety of the anthropologi- 
cal, social, and economic conditions in the majority of the underdeveloped 
countries and communities (85). 


Agencies 
In the United States 


One of the notable tendencies appeared to be to include, involve, and 
encourage cooperation between many agencies, groups, and institutions 
in the community in programs of fundamental education leading to com- 
munity development. This was mentioned and described in the Antigonish 
Movement (1), the Literacy Education Project (9), the Taos County 
Project (33), by Kempfer (41), and the Nova Scotia Project (60). 

In the United States the development of neighborhood centers and com- 
munity settlement centers has long been a part of the national attempt to 
reach underdeveloped areas in cities with recreational and educational and 
health services. McDowell (50) reported that in 1951 there were over 700 
settlement houses and neighborhood centers in 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, and in every city with 250,000 or more population 
as well as in many smaller cities. The programs of these centers are gen- 
erally aimed at helping people learn how to live together and secure good 
working and living conditions. 

Some of the publications of special projects stemming out of univer- 
sities and colleges and voluntary citizen groups, designed to assist people 
to learn to help themselves in solving community problems, have been 
listed by Bass (2). together with an incomplete but extensive directory of 
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agencies and organizations on national, state, and local levels, which are 
concerned with the problems. A few of these have been directed specifi- 
cally at problems in underdeveloped areas, such as the Ogdens’ study (58) 
in Virginia and Doddy’s study (16) of informal and autonomous groups 
in New York’s Manhattanville. However, Wolff (96) analyzed several hun- 
dred communities in community development case reports and found that 
many of the efforts reported did not seem successfully to involve the 
people of underdeveloped areas in the educational process. 

Other studies relating to health services have been made indicating 
both areas of need and areas of activity of health agencies. Ewing (23) 
surveyed health needs of the nation with the cooperation of 800 repre- 
sentatives of professional organizations and private and public agencies 
concerned with matters of health. His report puts special emphasis on the 
need for expanded health services for minority groups and in neglected 
areas of the nation. O’Connor (57) found more than 20,000 volunteer 
agencies carrying out health services and health education, and he cred- 
ited them with being highly instrumental in preventing diseases and main- 
taining better public health. The United States Department of Agriculture 
(89) reported on a program of the Farm Security Administration cooper- 
ating with committees of various state and county governments for improv- 
ing the county departments of public health. The committees recommended 
a program for improvement of this and other health-education services, 
with particular reference to underdeveloped areas. 

Social work agencies and local and state governments cooperated in 
urban communities to expand the number of health clinics, visiting nurse 
services, and other health-education services in underdeveloped areas (50). 
Churches and religious organizations cooperated with government agencies 
in testing collaborative functions in education for health and economic 
improvement (63). 


In Other Nations 


The majority of recent studies (4, 6, 27, 39, 52, 61, 67) recommended 
that a comprehensive program of fundamental education be conducted by 
way of local institutions, thru whose activities people of the community 
undertake all sorts of projects to improve both their individual and their 
community's way of life. It should be noted that the movements of mass 
education preceding the present movement, such as the one Yang Ch’u 
James Yen initiated in China in 1922, the program of rural education in 
Mexico starting the following year, and the Antigonish Movement inau- 
gurated in 1928, tried to put into practice the use of such local institutions 
(1, 38, 61). 

The most complete description dealing with community centers in under- 
developed areas was made by the United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs (86). It presented brief data on 89 centers and many projects 
conducted in 40 countries and nonself-governing territories. It included 
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also a list of 147 publications. Not all of the institutions mentioned are 
directly associated with programs of fundamental education under this 
name. However, it is true that by attempting to attain popular under. 
standing, acceptance, and participation of people in general on specialized 
technical assistance programs and projects, all these centers exert educa- 
tional influence. This is the justification for seminars on social welfare or 
economic improvement which give special attention to fundamental educa. 
tion and activities (84); and it is also a reason why plans for community 
surveys show the importance of the analysis of educational conditions (93). 

The word “center” arises from the physical arrangements needed for 
group activities and at the same time gives an idea of democratic coopera- 
tion. It does not matter that the name be modified by “welfare,” “develop- 
ment,” “improvement,” “self-help,” “social,” “reconstruction,” “civic,” or 
some other descriptive term (87). The functions of a center may be 
exclusively those of meeting limited local problems, but a center may also 
be associated with regional, national, or technical assistance programs 
promoted by international agencies. In the first case they are reduced to 
activities of literacy education, vocational training, recreational, cultural 
and health activities, and cooperative services (4, 13, 18, 38). In the 
second, they coordinate valuable services before, during, and after the 
work of any kind of specialists who become available to a community. 
A study of the United Nations Economic and Social Council indicated 
20 areas in which community centers may function in order to promote 
objectives of international cooperation (87). 

There are as yet neither objective studies thru which the activities of 
community centers can be evaluated nor studies as to how they are re- 
lated in terms of substantial investment of capital and effort (85). How- 
ever, in a recent study Radvanyi (66) presented a technic for measuring 
the efficiency of fundamental activities, including those of community 
centers; he suggested that each year and during a five-year period, 
inquiries regarding monographic studies of typical families be made. 

For more accurate researches about community centers, as well as for 
improving fundamental education activities in general, there is need for 
the training of specialists (61). UNESCO included in its long-term pro- 
gram the establishment of a system of centers for preparation of personnel. 
The first of these centers has operated since May 1951 in Patzcuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico, and the second is in process of organization at Sirs-el- 


Layan, Menouf, north of Cairo, Egypt (24). 


Programs for Productivity and Community Development 


In the United States 


It appears that the content of program in fundamental education should 
touch upon the whole range of human activity but should concentrate first 
upon the primary needs and problems of individuals and communities, 
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with high priority given to literacy, but with literacy as a means to a 
larger end. 

Thus fundamental education is of necessity concerned with the entire 
life of an individual. The content covers a vast scope which must contain 
the barest elements needed by an individual to enable him to achieve a 
degree, at least, of self-help—fluid enough to fit in with the mores, tradi- 
tions, and problems of a locality or situation, and flexible enough to adapt 
itself to the common aspirations of the common man and the common 
characteristics of the modern era. The methods used must have a dynamic 
effect upon the individual to make it possible for the “least educated to 
possess a genuine culture” (90). It should be made possible for the least 
educated as well as the scholar to choose an ideal of life and become 
aware of its underlying causes. The content and method should aim to 
“instill a command over living.” 

The program of the Cooperative Extension Service in agriculture and 
home economics, while not limited in scope to underdeveloped areas, was 
shown by Brunner and Yang (8) to have made considerable progress in 
extending its services to small farmers and farm families, tenant farmers, 
and submarginal farm communities. 

Olson and Fletcher (59) reflected findings from many of the studies of 
the Sloan Foundation relating education to citizen participation in plan- 
ning economic improvement. These studies demonstrated forcefully that 
the right kind of education can and does materially change behavior of a 
community in nutrition, housing, and clothing practices in underdeveloped 
communities. The educational activities stemming out of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (48) have given rise to or have developed concurrently 
with activities of southern regional, state, and local educational institu- 
tions in making better use of natural resources (58, 59, 64). 


In Other Nations 


In general the fundamental education projects are related to the better 
use of local resources. Efforts for improvement of literacy, health, agri- 
culture, and social organization will have satisfactory results both eco- 
nomically and socially. Projects in Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Salvador, 
Liberia, Cambodge, Ceylon, China, Indonesia, India, Iran, Iraq, Philip- 
pines, and Thailand, particularly in rural areas, have been organized as 
a consequence of the program of technical assistance conducted by the 
United Nations (25, 80), or with the cooperation of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, U. S. Department of State, or also with that of private 
agencies such as the American International Association for Economics 
and Social Development (86). The same has occurred with projects in 
urban areas. In the Argentine, Brazil, and Colombia, for example, more 
or less complete fundamental education projects, called “services of voca- 
tional apprenticeship training,” have been organized with the cooperation 
of firms. The main objectives of these projects are occupational selection, — 
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vocational rehabilitation, or manpower preparation in its more ample 
meaning (7). In India, Tunisia, and Algeria, programs aiming at occupa- 
tional apprenticeship have also been initiated (27, 52, 56, 70). 

Considering these facts, Batten (3) raised the doubt as to whether fun- 
damental education, in the way it is being conducted, is not directed 
rather toward the improvement of “man as a worker” than “as a citizen 
and an individual.” Discussions bearing on this aspect have pointed out 
marked differences between the generous purposes of fundamental educa- 
tion and the realistic possibilities of accomplishment (6, 85). 

Stressing to some extent the matter of productivity, altho not limited 
to this purpose, many projects of fundamental education pointed out the 
importance of preparing women for domestic management, rural home 
industries, care of children, and health education in general. Capo’s 
demonstration (10) in an experiment in Colombia, and a report of a 
commission which directed a pilot project in rural areas of Brazil (4) 
make clear that only with this new preparation of women will fundamental 
education help in the reconstruction of small rural communities. 


Programs for Literacy and Community Development 


In the United States 


A report of the U. S. Office of Education (90) drew attention to the fact 
that even what seem to be obviously ignorant people are still anxious to 
learn, and pointed out that the content of fundamental education programs 
must supply the means to wipe out this deficiency, raise the standard of 
living, set goals for the future, and give hope. This report further urged 
that the programs contain materials to meet the primary needs and 
problems of each particular community, and listed eight skills to be 
developed and five specific areas to be included in a program. A UNESCO 
report (82) stated that literacy enables people to become independent, 
capable of educating themselves, and that the content must be determined 
in harmony with local customs, ways of life, and particular needs as they 
themselves see and experience them. In his report on the programs in 
New York State Crabtree (14) found the content needed for competency 
in citizenship skills should be a composite of many parts in order to 
“create a unity of purpose” to bring people together in the common cause 
of democracy. He further described programs set up to meet the specific 
needs of native-born illiterates, internal migrants, and others. Houle and 
Bowden (35) emphasized the fact that literacy content should aim for 
much more than a fourth-grade level of achievement and should contain 
a follow-up system of forwarding reading materials to students in order 
for them to continue their new skills. Spence and Cass (74) stated that 
the program can have few, if any, limitations as to content, since the 
objective is to supply basic, primary needs of individuals and must be 
geared to the urgencies and problems of each particular community— 
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that the content, of necessity, must be rather involved and that the pri- 
mary aim should be that of literacy. Holmes (32) reported the content 
of several existing programs. Caliver (9) described the Literacy Educa- 
tion Project being conducted for Negroes, and Wetmore (94) told about 
the program for illiterate registrants set up to meet a specific situation in 
an underdeveloped area. Similar programs were described by Hartmann 
(30), Hazard (31), Nielsen (55), Poston (65), and Tolbert (76). 


In Other Nations 


It was recognized that where there are no economic and social motives 
which induce people to learn to read and to acquire functional reading 
skill, literacy education is insufficient (1, 56, 79). However, many au- 
thorities also admitted that literacy campaigns, when well conducted, may 
have a psychological effect on people, making them more receptive to 
comprehensive programs of education (61). 

Campaigns of this type have been developed: in Brazil, Ceylon, China, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Gold Coast, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Italy, Mexico, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the Union of 
South Africa (12, 15, 27, 38, 39, 44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 52, 83). Some of 
these campaigns have been launched simultaneously in all regions of a 
respective country, and others in limited areas. National campaigns always 
have aimed at the coordination of action on the part of the central govern- 
ments with that of regional and local governments, private agencies, 
churches, and voluntary individuals (52, 61). The strategy and tactics of 
the campaigns, their practical organization, including schemes for financ- 
ing and rules for public relations and general management, have been 
indicated in some studies (47, 49, 61). 

Many literacy campaigns have emerged as a direct result of the activi- 
ties of UNESCO. However, in various countries they already existed before 
the foundation of this organization, and even later others have been inau- 
gurated under the influence of private international agencies of cultural 
or religious nature such as the Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature, New York. 

To the program of literacy education the campaigns often have added 
complementary projects of health education, civics and economics, occu- 
pational information, and natural resources conservation education, using 
for these projects such devices as audio-visual aids (54, 75, 79, 81, 91) 
and the joint action of itinerant groups, frequently called “cultural mis- 
sions” or “rural missions” (4, 38, 61). 


Methods 


In the United States 


Essert (19) suggested five learning experiences which should be devel- 
oped in a community’s program of adult education, and indicated that _ 
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method should be aimed at developing a balance and interrelationship of 
opportunities for learning in these experiences in the community. Hallen- 
beck (29) stated that “every situation is unique and the method to be 
used must be selected to fit the particular situation. The number of pos- 
sible methods is proportionate to the ingenuity of the adult educator.” 
The U. S. Office of Education (90) reported that “all methods must be 
rooted in the homes of the people and influenced by the urgency and difh- 
culty of the task.” This report further stated that the most advanced 
methods must be tried and employed, and listed five: (a) practical demon- 
siration; (b) oral instruction; (c) use of mediums of mass communica- 
tion; (d) books and written material; and (e) libraries, museums, and 
community activities. 

The UNESCO Summary Report (82) suggested that fundamental educa- 
tion programs should advance in a direction freely — by the people 
and not be imposed from without. 

In some instances a good case was made for the use of a specific method 
such as by Laubach (46) and Richards (68). However, there seemed to 
be a tendency toward agreement that while there are many methods and 
approaches, all valuable in their place, the better method is a combination 
or adaptation of several, tailored to fit the specific situation in a locality. 
This was stressed in the reports and studies of the Army’s program during 
World War II. The Adjutant General’s Office (88) reported successful 
principles and methods used in its fundamental education program. Gold- 
berg (28) reported in detail the methods employed in the Army’s intensive 
program for illiterates. Houle and others in their report (36) on methods 
used in the Army’s program emphasized that no single method was rec- 
ommended but that several different approaches should be used. Seiden- 
feld, Morton, and Witty (73) reported on the functional approaches used 
in the Army program of elementary education. Kempfer and Wright (42) 
reported on several approaches suitable for use in a fundamental educa- 
tion program. They pointed out that many educational activities are 
carried on in extramural situations. 

Reports are available on several projects and experiments from which 
it is possible to draw helpful data relating to method. Dubois (17) de- 
scribed ir detail a method or process of “memory sharing” used to produce 
quickly a “spirit of friendliness among people of diverse backgrounds.” 
Schneider (72) made a report on the Basic English method tried as a 
one-year experiment in the adult schools of a large city. Laubach (46) 
described methods and approaches to the phonetic method of teaching 
reading. Kotinsky (43) discussed several methods used in the instruction 
of native and foreign-born illiterates and described some successful proj- 
ects. Methods and programs for the teaching of English to the foreign-born, 
and their integration into the life of the community were reported by 
Essert (20) and Houlette (37). The methods and services of the county 
agents of the U. S. Cooperative Agriculture and Home Economics Exten- 
sion Services as they work to raise the level of individuals and groups in 
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rural communities were reported by Brunner and Yang (8). Many reports 
on other projects initiated to meet a specific and urgent need are available. 
O'Neill (60) described the methods used in a fundamental-education 
project which kept alive the spirit of the people in an isolated Arctic 
community. Jones (40) reported in detail the program and methods used 
by the Jeanes Teachers to help raise the educational, social, and economic 
levels of groups and communities in the South. Hough (33) described the 
beginnings of the project in Taos County, New Mexico. 

Audio-visual methods are reported as successful in programs of funda- 
mental education. Witty (95) reported that there is much research avail- 
able on audio-visual method that was “peculiarly successful” in an inten- 
sive program with illiterates. Cass (11) recommended filmstrips as a 
method of facilitating the learning of reading. The UNESCO Summary 
Report (82) pointed out that much can be learned from visual demon- 
stration. 


In Other Nations 


A large number of studies have tried to clarify the question of effective 
methods of teaching reading to adults. These studies described results 
from new procedures, often involving the use of strange materials (5, 6, 
44, 45, 49, 61, 70, 75). The interest developed by this aspect of the 
problem led the Sixth General Conference of UNESCO to recommend a 
special survey on the subject (80). 

The frequency of words constituting the vocabulary to be used in 
beginning books for adults in Latin-American countries, as well as the 
kinds of reading interests important to a reading program have been 
examined (62). The matter of providing subsequent opportunities for 
reading to new-literates (22) has equally engaged the attention of various 
specialists such as Houle (34) and participants of the UNESCO seminars 
reported by the Ministry of Education in India (39). 

The production of efficient materials of instruction requires a more com- 
prehensive investigation. UNESCO, in cooperation with the Organization 
of American States, established a center for experimental preparation and 
production in Washington in 1951 (62). 

Nonliteracy among those populations in which learning must be done 
bilingually or in terms of multiple vernaculars—as well as nonliteracy 
among those groups which use only the autochthonous languages—has 
been subjected to study in many countries, especially in Mexico, which 
maintains a Literacy Institute for Indigenous (77, 81, 92). 

The efficiency of literacy campaigns has been evaluated only by general 
figures of enrolment, attendance, and approval of the pupils (52, 56, 71), 
altho some studies reported observable effects of a social nature, such as 
the greater interest shown by parents in inducing their children to attend 
the primary schools (49). 
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Summary and Trends 





In a review of fundamental education activities at this moment, what 
is perhaps most striking is their extent and variety. Aiming at an all-round 
attack on social problems and the integrated use of all educational agencies 
in the underdeveloped areas, these activities are producing in many coun- 
tries somewhat basic changes in the traditional picture of their educational 
organization. Just now the great majority of the studies in the field are 
descriptive. Since most of the programs of fundamental education are of 
recent date, it is not possible to determine how effective they are. However, 
the establishment of a basic set of principles and procedures is in process, 
altho the particular and peculiar conditions of each region preclude the 
application of any standardized approach. There is need for the setting up 


of special technics to determine effectiveness in terms of cost, operation, 
and results. 


Many of the programs appear to have developed due to the presence or 
sudden appearance of underprivileged or underdeveloped “spots” or areas. 
These spots or areas tend to appear from time to time, not only in rural 
areas but frequently in urban places as a group of persons—internal mi- 
grants, groups of displaced persons, Puerto Ricans, or others—arrive or 
are imported thru some directed or undirected occurrence. Many of these 
programs have been developed and reported upon. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Developments in Group Behavior in 
Adult Education 


LELAND P. BRADFORD and JACK R. GIBB 


Tue past several years have seen the development and expansion of a 
number of significant trends in adult education. To the population of 
adult educators who have traditionally been concerned with the organi- 
zation and teaching of adult classes and the development of discussion 
groups on such subjects as cultural development, parent education, and 
current events, has been added a large group of people who are anxious 
to develop their ability to work with adults. Coming from such fields as 
business administration, health education, mental health, armed services, 
government agencies, social work, youth organizations, labor and many 
local and national organizations, these individuals do not think of them- 
selves as “adult educators.” Yet, in their concern for better ways of con- 
ducting meetings, arousing interest in their programs, leading discussion 
groups and training meetings, they are turning to the field of adult educa- 
tion for assistance. Most courses for the training of adult educators now 
conducted in leading universities enrol students from diverse areas of 
study on the campus—irom schools of business, social work, public health, 
nursing, engineering, as well as from education—and from many occupa- 
tional groups. The rapidly growing circulation of Adult Leadership, an 
adult education magazine devoted to the improvement of group leadership 
among a large variety of occupational groups, is further evidence of the 
growing strength of this demand in adult education. 

There has been, secondly, a growing concern with the development of 
more effective use of discussion methods in adult education during the 
past few years. While group discussion has always been a part of adult 
education, it was only a small part in earlier days. Research and study in 
group dynamics and group behavior in recent years have accelerated the 
use of group discussion. Since 1951 the Fund for Adult Education, estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation, has given further impetus thru its develop- 
ment of films on discussion methods and materials for discussion. 

A corollary of the growth of the use of group discussion is the increase 
in concern for democratic leadership and opportunity for free discussion. 
In the field of speech education, Haiman (40) questioned the ethics of the 
attention to training for persuasion rather than for freer interchange of 
thought for the development of opinions. Articles dealing with the ethics 
and methods of democratic leadership have become more prevalent (10, 
39, 41). Emphasis on member participation has become almost as impor- 
tant in large group meetings—usually a lecture situation—as it is in small 
group meetings (9, 11). 
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A third trend in adult education has been a slowly increasing interest 
in human relations, both from the standpoint of increased skill as adult 
educators and as content for teaching or training in adult education. This 
interest, while yet small in proportion to the major subject areas in adult 
education, is paralleling the growing interest in human relations in other 
occupational areas today. 

Closely connected with the other trends is the rapid growth of leader- 
ship training institutes thruout the country. Leadership training institutes 
are a growing part of university extension programs, labor management 
divisions of universities, national organization programs for local constit- 
uents, and community training of lay leaders. The new adult education 
magazine, Adult Leadership, supported by grants from the Fund for Adult 
Education, is endeavoring to assist in this growing movement of increased 
leadership training. 

These recent trends in adult education coalesce in requiring increasing 
exploration into the causes of behavior in small and large groups, into the 
philosophy and technics of group leadership, and into the theory and 
methods of training in human relations skills and understandings neces- 
sary for effective leadership. This chapter will look at some of the research 
and study in these areas conducted during the last few years. 


Trends in Small Group Research 


While the reviewers note the current relevance of the comment of Bruner 
(14) whose review of studies in group process prior to 1950 pointed out the 
abundance of empirical data and the relative lack of “integrative” theory, 
it nevertheless seems clear that one of the dominant trends of the past three 
years has been the emergence of a number of miniature theories and a 
growing body of respectable experimental studies designed to test hypoth- 
eses relevant to these theories. For example, development of theories and 
research efforts to test them have occurred in such areas as the process 
of communication in small groups, by Festinger and his associates (24, 
25, 26, 27, 28), Schachter (78), Bavelas and his co-workers (6, 56, 57), 
and Back (3); the concept of “contagion” and attributed power as 
influence-forces on the behavior of other group members as developed by 
Lippitt and his associates (37, 60, 75); the interrelationships among 
various emotional aspects of group growth by Thelen and his co-workers 
(86, 87); the role relationships among members of small groups by Gibb 
and his associates (33, 34); the group “syntality” dimensions as tested by 
Cattell (17, 18) ; and the modified Lewinian hypotheses tested by Horwitz 
and Lee (49). 

The literature contains several provocative theoretical formulations upon 
which little empirical data have as yet been reported. Notable among these 
are such studies as the analysis of the stages of group growth as related 
to the problem-solving activities of small groups by Bradford and Mal- 
linson (13), the analysis of interpersonal interaction patterns in groups 
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by Bales (4), the studies of the “leadership act” by Hemphill (43), and 
the sociological theories of Homans (47). 

In all of the possible areas of study surrounding group leadership and 
behavior, the following five areas reflect the major amount of theorizing 
and investigations that have theoretical and functional value for adult 
education: (a) leader style and “group climate,” (b) communication pat- 
terns, (c) interpersonal perceptions, (d) decision-making, and (e) certain 
affective phenomena. 

Before surveying the work in these areas, however, it may be well to 
note a number of points about the methodology of small-group investiga- 
tions and to point up some of the limitations of experimentations in this 


field. 


Development in Methodology 


Analysts have frequently pointed out that group-process research has 
been retarded by the lack of tools for observation, methods of quantifi- 
cation, and general methodological refinement. Advance in theory is inter- 
active with and interdependent upon methodology and empirical data. 
The past three years have seen consequential and inventive developments 
in methodological tools. Zander (94) has discussed observation technics 
being used in the study of face-to-face groups. A relevant and much- 
neglected point was made by Mann (69), who indicated the necessity of 
refinement of human-relations procedures used in group research. Little 
information appeared on the effects of interpersonal relationships between 
experimenters and the groups with which they interact in the process of 
doing research. 

Space allows us to single out but a few of the more significant method- 
ological advances in the period covered by this survey: the refinement 
of interaction categorization by Bales (4), the inventions allowing im- 
provement in designs for investigating large-meeting phenomena (12, 66), 
improvements in the coding of qualitative data (38), the interaction 
technic of Crutchfield (21), the communication net frameworks of Heise 
and Miller (42) and Leavitt (56), the Henry-Guetzkow group projection 
test (46), the Pepinsky group-participation scale (74), and various refine- 
ments in sociometric devices (93). 

Numerous studies have provided empirical data on small group phe- 
nomena. With some minor exceptions (77, 88), data have been gathered 
on intragroup rather than intergroup phenomena. Experimenters have 
frequently gone beyond the college sophomore in finding populations to 
sample, using community groups, foremen and supervisors, military per- 
sonnel, government administrators, mental patients, and even, in two cases, 
white rats. 

The great increase in empirical data in this field has been accompanied 
by an increase in number of journals reporting experiments on small 
group phenomena. Notable in this regard, and helpful to experimenter and 
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practitioner alike, is the Clearinghouse Bulletin, instigated in the summer 
of 1951 by the Society for Applied Anthropology, and providing exten- 
sive interdisciplinary coverage of published research as well as research 
in progress in this field. 


Leader Style and Group Atmosphere 


Ever since the classic experiments of Lippitt and others on the effects 
of “autocratic,” “democratic,” and “laissez faire” atmospheres in groups, 
interest in the interrelationships between leader behavior and “group 
climate” has increased. No less than 15 experimental studies have been 
concerned with this problem during the period covered by the review. 

When seen within the framework provided by the familiar Benne-Sheats 
analysis of functional roles and, more recently, by the articles in the 
member-roles issue of Adult Leadership (1), these studies provide an in- 
creasingly integrated picture of the forces induced into discussion groups 
by differential leader behavior. Thus, when the teacher-leader served as a 
group-need satisfier, and was accepting and supportive, there were greater 
problem orientation and less interpersonal anxiety than wken the leader 
was self-centered (87). Bovard (8) presented evidence that when the 
teacher-leader was supportive rather than leader-centered there was greater 
convergence toward the group norm in a simple perceptual task. When the 
teacher was more directive, demanding, and self-supportive, the student 
group-members showed such emotional problems as hostility, apathy, or 
aggressiveness. Weschler, Kahane, and Tannenbaum (92) have shown that 
when the leader-supervisor played a permissive rather than a more direc- 
tive role, the group rated itself higher on job satisfaction and productivity. 

Maier and Solem (67) presented evidence that when the leader acts as 
discussion-conductor, rather than as a passive “observer,” the quality of 
group problem-solution was higher. Gibb (32) found that when the leader 
set up an informal atmosphere in the discussion group, the group was 
more productive of ideas than when the leader set up a more formal 
atmosphere. Evidence from the Thelen laboratory (87) showed that the 
leader need not deny expression of his own feelings in setting up an 
atmosphere. Glidewell (35) found that denial of feelings by the teacher- 
leader was accompanied by decreasing effectiveness of his leadership. 

Hovland and Mandell (51) showed that when the leader acted as a 
communicator to an audience, drawing appropriate conclusions for the 
group as opposed to letting the audience draw their own conclusions, more 
members of the audience changed their opinions in the direction of the 
position advocated by the leader. It should be noted at this point that 
there are many important determiners of leader influence. For instance, 
little was said in the Hovland study about the skill of the communicator- 
leader as a variable. It is well known that skill in group leadership is an 
important determiner of group atmosphere (65, 73). Skill in leading may 
be more influential than presence or absence of conclusion drawing. 
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Among many other demonstrable factors which affect leader influence 
are personality needs of the group members. That these personality needs 
affect member perceptions of leader behavior is widely accepted and increas- 
ingly documented by such studies as those of Gibb (32), Swanson (83), 
and Watson (91). Thelen and his students (85, 86, 87), from a wealth of 
data from the Human Dynamics Laboratory, have provided a systematic 
framework of theory and data centered around the problem of “climate” 
in the classroom. 

Significant to note is the relative dearth of studies approaching the 
problem of leadership thru trait analysis. Darley, Gross, and Martin (22, 
70), after reporting one of the few trait-oriented studies of leadership, 
pointed out the relative lack of productivity of such an approach. Carter 
and others (15), Cattell (17, 18), Hemphill (44), and Hemphill and 
Westie (45) provided examples of the kinds of refinements necessary to 
make the trait approach productive. Numerous studies sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research (38), tho as yet relatively unavailable in the 
literature, should provide data for an adequate appraisal of these methods. 

This picture of decreasing research seeking to determine the personality 
characteristics peculiar to leaders so that the “leader” can be singled out, 
follows the pattern of the previous five years and indicates the growing 
tendency to see leadership as a function of the situation. 


Communication in Small Groups 


Back (3), Festinger and his associates (24, 25, 26, 27, 28), and 
Schachter (78) have made a series of ingenious and productive studies, 
originating in a systematic formulation (25), and directed toward the 
understanding of pressures toward conformity as they affect group-member 
action, and a determination of the patterns of communication brought about 
by such pressures. They found, for instance, that the number of communica- 
tions addressed by group members to those whose opinions were extreme 
was greater than the number addressed to the more conforming members. 
The greater the pressure toward uniformity in the group, the more was 
the influence that was exerted on extreme opinions. Kelley (53) studied 
the communications patterns as they were affected by hierarchies. Thibaut 
and Coules (89) found evidence that communication of hostility back to 
the instigator reduced the feeling of hostility toward the aggressor. 

Who talks to whom, who influences and is influenced by whom when 
communication is attempted, the effect of group structure and of leader 
behavior upon patterns of communication—all are important problems for 
the adult educator who is to understand better the groups with whom he 
is working. Bavelas and Barrett (6), Leavitt (56), and Leavitt and Mueller 
(57), have helped us to understand the effects of various kinds of com- 
munication “nets” upon the stability of group organization, the accuracy 


and speed of communication, and the emergence of functional roles within 
the group. 
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Lippitt and his associates (37, 75) performed a series of experiments 
centering around the concept of “contagion,” a term used to mean a 
process of social interaction in which the behavior of a “recipient” be- 
comes more like that of an “initiator,” tho the initiator has not com- 
municated intent to influence. The investigators (75) were able to create 
laboratory conditions under which they explored the relationships of which 
social influence was a function, notably that of prestige. 

Communication as a medium thru which member influence is exerted 
has long been seen as an obvious dimension for analysis. The recent 
developments in this field make possible for the first time a systematic 
formulation of problems in a manner that permits research. For an ade- 
quate understanding of group behavior one needs to be able to describe 
and predict the processes thru which feelings and meanings are trans- 
mitted among group members. 


Interpersonal Perceptions 


Concomitant with the ascendancy of cognitive and perceptual theories 
of learning among social psychologists, and with the ever increasing use 
of sociometric methods, was a heightened concern with the problems of 
interpersonal perceptions in small groups. The student of the small group 
is interested in how group members see themselves, how they see other 
group members, and how these perceptions come to be changed. Evidence 
is accumulating that these intragroup perceptions play an important role 
in group problem-solving. The trainer, for instance, is becoming increas- 
ingly aware that continued task-orientation, to the point of neglect of 
interpersonal perceptions and resultant feelings, thwarts task-accomplish- 
ment and problem solution. A number of competent studies (63, 73) have 
increased our understandings of the determiners of these perceptions and 
the role these perceptions play in group behavior. Fiedler, Warrington, 
and Blaisdell (30) found that subjects perceived fellow group-members 
they liked best as more similar to themselves than those they liked least. 
Another study by Fiedler, Hartmann, and Rudin (29) reported that more 
effective basketball teams conferred status on task-centered persons, less 
effective teams conferred status on warm, relationship-oriented individuals. 
Lippitt, Polansky, and Rosen (60) demonstrated the stability of certain 
percept-oriented constructs. “Attributed power” (rank-ordered consensus 
of judgments of “who is able to get the others to do what he wants them 
to”) was used successfully to predict deferential and nondeferential be- 
havior in influencing others. Lundy and Bieri (62) reported positive evi- 
dence on the hypothesis that following a period of initial interaction, an 
individual tends to perceive another individual as more similar to himself, 
up to an optimal temporal point and then the process reverses, the indi- 
vidual tending to see others as less similar. 

A series of investigators have attempted to relate these perceptions to 
underlying personality mechanisms. Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter 
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(48) found that positive and negative feelings about other members of 
a discussion group affected the acceptance of ideas produced by these 
persons. A recent report of the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development (73) reported a study by Gage and Exline, who found in 
certain of their groups but not in others, evidence that group members 
who were judged as more productive and creative were the members who 
were most accurate in their perception of the opinions and feelings of 
their fellow members. Feeling-sensitivity was found to be important. This 
relates to an observation by Riecken (76) that work-campers who changed 
most from training were those most feeling-oriented. 


The Decision-Making Process 


Spearheaded by the efforts of the Michigan Conference Research group, 
a number of studies have been concerned with the decision-making process. 
The Michigan group found a number of correlates with their three chosen 
criteria of effective decisions: (a) member satisfaction, (b) group pro- 
ductivity, and (c) amount of residual (post-meeting) disagreement. Sample 
findings were that residual disagreement was high when there was much 
self-oriented need behavior; group productivity increased with the urgency 
of the problem; and member satisfaction increased with amount of pro- 
cedural structuring. 

Wapner and Alper (90) found that decision-time was increased by the 
presence of an unseen audience. Qualitative differences between group and 
individual decisions were found to be influenced by past experience and 
other factors (23). The analysis of factors affecting the participation of 
subordinates in the managerial decision-making process by Tannenbaum 
and Massarik (84) may be of interest to adult educators. 

Altho each stage of the problem-solving sequence is highly important 
in the analysis of group behavior, the decision-points take on special 
significance. Residual minorities from poor decisions may create tensions 
and polarization at later stages of group growth. Undue concern over 
trivial decisions may be disruptive. Research is leading to a greater under- 


standing of the effects of decision behavior upon group productivity and 
satisfaction. 


Emotional Factors in Group Interaction 


As indicated in the preceding paragraphs, affective relationships among 
group members bear important relationships to intragroup perceptions. 
Studies of cohesiveness (28, 79, 88, 89) continued to show important cor- 
relates of group maintenance forces. In a provocative article, Cartwright 
(16) summarized some of the forces present in group situations that induce 
change in behavior. 

Festinger, Pepitone, and Newcomb (26) have attempted to determine 
some of the conditions under which “de-individuation” (failure to look 
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upon individuals qua individuals and a consequent freedom from normal 
restraints) occurs. Mintz (72) presented some evidence which he inter- 
preted to mean that nonadaptive mob behavior was better explained by 
the reward structure of the situation than by mutual, emotional excite- 
ment. McKinney and others (64) studied experimentally-induced frus- 
tration in a group-test situation and found that the subject attempted more 
problems, made more errors, and showed greater variation in performance 
than did subjects in control groups. 

Research continues to indicate the importance of emotional factors in 
group life. The feeling tone attached to the perceptions that members have 
of each other may induce strong forces leading to greater group strength 
and more effective problem-solving or strong forces leading to disruption. 
lack of satisfaction with group activity, and low productivity. Studies 
increasingly show the inadequacy of purely cognitive descriptions of the 
group problem-solving process. 


Group Size and the Large Meeting 


The size of the group has been seen as a problem, both for the researcher 
and the technologist. The effect of size as an independent variable in 
research appears to be important for several reasons. The “large meeting” 
is a well-recognized problem for the person who works with groups in 
our culture. 

Three studies reported data on the effect of size of group as an inde- 
pendent variable. Bass and Norton (5), using groups numbering from two 
to 12, noted a significant decline in the rated quality of leadership of 
participants as the size of the group increased. Gibb (32), using groups 
ranging in size from two to 96, showed that the number of ideas produced 
by discussion groups was a negatively accelerated function of size of 
group, with a resultant sharp decline in number of significant contribu- 
tions per person. Also relevant are Hemphill’s findings (44) regarding the 
relation of size to leader behavior. 

Altho interest in the improvement of the large meeting has been high, 
and many methods and technics have been devised to improve produc- 
tivity (11, 12), there is great need for more imaginative invention and 
for research oriented toward (a) an understanding of the dynamics of 
large meetings, and (b) an evaluation of the effects of methods now in 
use. Weaknesses in large meetings as listed by Bradford and Corey (12) 
included audience passivity, feelings of anonymity and rejection, and uni- 
directionality of communication. Methods and technics devised by tech- 
nologists to overcome these felt weaknesses have included buzz sessions 
(7, 12, 73), multiple role playing as used by Maier and his associates (66, 
68), audience-listening teams as used at the National Training Laboratory 
(73), audience-representation panels, postmeeting reaction sheets for pro- 
gram evaluation (7, 73), role-playing scenes with an audience “in the round” 
(11), audience participation in program planning (7), and sensitizing 
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panels (12). These methods, when used adequately, increased audience 
involvement and productivity. 


Leadership and Human-Relations Training 


In its beginnings the present emphasis on leadership training stressed 
teaching to potential or actual leaders certain “skills” of leadership such 
as how to summarize, how to ask questions, how to organize an agenda— 
with no regard to the complex patterns of human relationships involved 
in any group situation. Certain content areas and certain occupational 
groups still confine their training to such technics. However, there has 
been a growing recognition that leadership training is largely human- 
relations training, and that awareness of member needs and potentials for 
participation is one of the basic skills of leadership. 


The problems of training in human-relations and group-leadership skills 
and understandings are more complex than are those in other areas of 
training (73). Gradually recognition is growing that a gain in knowledge 
about human relations or group behavior does not necessarily bring any 
change in skill. A recent study (82) indicated, after intensive follow-up 
research on highly competent human-relations training programs in two 
leading industries, that the training resulted in no permanent change in 
either the attitudes or behavior of the trained foremen and supervisors. 


Many leadership-training institute workshops for teachers or leaders, or 
summer-school courses for educators, have resulted in no measurable 
change in the back-home activities of the participants because the training 
programs themselves gave no thought to the problems of creating and 
maintaining behavioral change. It is not enough merely to communicate 
verbal information about the causes of human-relations problems. Educa- 
tion or training in this area, if it is to have any value, must also seek 
behavioral change. Leaders must not only know about leadership; they 
must also change their behavior toward more effective leadership. This is 
a more difficult training problem. 


Research and experience at the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development (73) have indicated at least seven areas of concern to the 
trainer in human-relations programs: (a) selecting trainees in terms of 
personality reactions to change, (b) creating conditions conducive to 
change, (c) dealing with personal problems arising from the process of 
change, (d) continuously diagnosing the shifting patterns of needs for 
and reactions to change, (e) developing training methods to encourage 
change, (f) preparing for the maintenance of change back home, and (g) 
providing necessary reinforcement for change back home. 

Some research and studies, as well as preliminary theorizing in each 
of these areas, have been completed. A recent study by Watson (91), using 
the Blacky and Kraut tests, related differing syndromes of personality- 
structures to resistance to learning in nonstructured situations. One type 
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resisted situations without great structure and strong central leadership. 
Another avoided looking at themselves in relation to change. 

It is clear that in most action-situations there are forces that encourage, 
and others that inhibit desirable change in individual or group behavior. 
The result is immobilization with attendant frustration. It is frequently 
necessary, in order to unfreeze this pattern, to create a training situation 
paralleling in basic psychological essentials the situation in which the 
change will ultimately be carried out. In this “cultural island” more forces 
can be organized toward change than is possible in the job or mainland 
culture situation (73). Part of the total complex process of creating a 
cultural island where the forces are conducive to change is to develop 
group permissiveness and cohesion to a point where the group itself exerts 
major influence toward change in the individuals who are part of the 
group (16). Such groups make possible the results Gordon (36) found 
in an intensive study of a training group. His data indicated that the 
development of new insights concerning self- and personal-functioning in 
a social situation was one important element of learning process. 

These studies and experiences, limited as they are in number, point up 
the extent to which training in human relations calls for skills of encour- 
aging group growth, of diagnosing individual and group needs, and of 
helping the group meet and solve its individual and group problems, 
rather than for the more traditional skills of communicating information. 
Recent articles (20, 31, 54) indicate the closeness of the methods of effec- 
tive group psychotherapy with those in human-relations training and in 
group work, 

In training for change, the problem of reinforcement of change back 
on the job is of great importance. Lippitt (59), in his careful study of a 
total training institute, found strong evidence of the importance of train- 
ing teams of tworto four individuals rather than the training of individuals. 
He found that isolates (individuals trained as individuals) with greater 
potential for change, produced less in their back-home situations than 
individuals with less potential for change who were trained as group 
members. 

Investigators have reported empirical data evaluating a variety of train- 
ing methods in a variety of settings. Riecken (76), evaluating a Friends 
Work Service project, found among other changes an increase in strength 
of belief in democratic procedures, a reduction of prejudice, and an 
increased orientation toward service professions. Gibb (33, 34) reported 
a series of experiments in which positive changes in three variables were 
induced in the experimental groups but not in control groups in which 
more conventional methods were used. 

Other studies reported positive results from training in an executive 
development program (55), an activity-group program in a mental hos- 
pital (80), a church-sponsored, therapy-oriented group program for adults 
(19), and a supervisory training program (58). Changes most frequently 
noted were in opinion and attitude (19, 50, 55, 76, 81), and in percep- 
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tual accuracy (33, 34, 58). Riecken (76) reported interesting negative 
findings regarding changes in perceptual accuracy. 

Role-playing, developed from Moreno’s psychodrama, is increasingly 
used as a method of training in human relations (2, 52, 61, 71). The 
National Training Laboratory in Group Development (73) reported a 
study in which Rosenberg explored differences in perception, reaction, 
emotional involvement, and behavioral change resulting from whether the 
individual carefully observed the role-playing situation, identified with a 
particular role-player, or participated in the role-playing itself. Each situ- 
ation produced different types of learning. 

These studies in human-relations training illustrate not only a field of 
increasing importance but also the development of a body of theory con- 
cerning learning and change that will have increasing significance for the 
total field of education. 


Concluding Statement 


The reviewers have attempted to focus upon general trends seen in 
recent investigations of the dynamics of small and large groups, the phil- 
osophy and technics of group leadership, and the theory and practice of 
human-relations training. The trends point up several significant training 
and research needs in the field of group behavior. 
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Adult Education and Community Development 


RALPH B. SPENCE and MAX WOLFF + 


Tue interrelationship of adult education and community development is 
being increasingly recognized. The Adult Education Association of the 
U. S. A. has made a central point of the place of the local community in 
adult education. The report of the Association’s Committee on Social 
Philosophy and Direction Finding (89) stated as its number one prin- 
ciple, “The focus of adult education is the local community. Adult citizens 
meeting together in face-to-face groups for the purpose of exchanging 
knowledge and experience constitutes the sociological nexus of adult 
education.” A similar emphasis characterized the earlier report of a 
Committee of the American Association for Adult Education (3). The 
radio program, “The People Act,” financed by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, gave wide publicity to the importance of 
community development. 

Recognition of this interrelationship has been underway for a long 
time. Dewey wrote his School and Society in 1899. Lindeman outlined the 
basic ideas of this interrelationship in Community in 1921 and The Mean- 
ing of Adult Education in 1926. While the previous issue of ‘this journal 
on “Adult Education” (113) did not contain a section under this heading, 
it was interwoven in several of the sections of the report. In other recent 
issues of the Review, Beach (11), Charters (24), and Sumption (121) 
dealt with phases of the relation between education and the community. 

The material included here is of two types: (a) descriptions and analy- 
ses of programs which attempt to identify the significant aspects of the 
interrelationship, and (b) studies in the various social sciences which 
offer basic understandings of the interrelationship. In the first type we 
recognize the limitations of the studies included. We found almost no 
studies in which there was either widespread quantification of data or 
rigorous definition of terms. Frequently the studies which we have used 
were reported by persons who were not primarily research minded, and 
the purposes which led to the reporting were varied. 

In the second type we have followed the plan of illustrating kinds of 
contributions which studies in various fields of social science and in 
interdisciplinary approaches can make to the development of the compre- 
hensive research program on community adult education. Such studies 
yield insights into the changing patterns of modern communities and of 
the individuals in them, but since generally they are carried out for other 
purposes, they tend for the most part to leave the education aspects 
implicit. 


2 The authors express their appreciation for the assistance given by Violet M. Sieder and Rita P. Spence. 
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Philosophy 


The study of the interrelationships of adult education and community 
development is still too new to permit any very satisfying statement of the 
philosophy. Community development has been explored much more by 
social workers than by educators, and it is only recently that study of the 
interrelationships with education has been undertaken to any considerable 
extent. 

The reason for the growing concern for the interrelationship centers 
around democracy and specialization. With increasing specialization in 
our industrial system have come certain concomitants which make it 
increasingly difficult for the citizen to maintain the wisdom necessary to 
exercise his democratic responsibilities. This has tended to result in a 
decline of participation. A number of persons have applied the general 
term “apathy” to this failure to participate, but this has tended to conceal 
the variety of factors leading to inaction. Batt (10), Handasyde (55), 
and Smith (111) all stressed this point of lack of participation. Brownell 
(20) has written extensively on it. Barber (6), Riesman and Glazer (96), 
and Rosenberg (100) emphasized it. Bradford (16), Essert (38), Essert 
and Verner (40), Hallenbeck (53), Sillars (110), and Thelen (123) all 
stressed the importance of finding ways which will enable more citizens 
to participate in the decisions which are required for maintenance of a 
democratic system. It should be noted that the concept of participation in 
public affairs was interpreted very broadly and was not limited to govern- 
mental activities. 

In the field of social work there has been a similar recognition of the 
important place of the volunteer and the necessity for providing adequate 
training if he is to carry out the kind of responsibilities which he is being 
assigned. The Anniversary Papers of the New York School of Social Work 
and Community Service Society (27) and Stroup (120) presented the 
basic point of view. Eldridge (37) analyzed the problems of our culture 
as a basis for a program of community development. Parker’s treatment 
(86) was a good illustration of many reports which may be found in the 
literature of social agencies during the last decade. 


From the educational side the broad ideas may be stated somewhat as 
follows: 


1. Adults of all ages can learn. At times they learn with great facility. 

2. Adults can profit from help and learning. The range of matters to be 
learned is so great and the complexity of many aspects is so increased 
that we cannot rely on the unaided efforts of individual learners. 

3. The provisions for assisting adult learning need a modicum of organi- 
zation to give maximum effectiveness. 

4. The geographical locus (the local community) seems the most 
appropriate unit for interrelating these provisions for assisting learn- 
ing. This is based on the importance of face-to-face relations. 
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From the political side—using this in the broad sense—we might state 
the sequence of ideas somewhat as follows: 


1. Democracy requires decision-making by the large proportion of its 
citizens. While there can be divisions of functions, it is dangerous if 
more than a small fraction are not actively involved. 

2. Adequate information is increasingly needed on the complex decisions 
before the citizens. 

3. Information alone is not enough. Effective wisdom and involvement 
depend to a considerable extent upon opportunities for face-to-face 
relationships. 

. The best way to achieve action utilizing face-to-face groups is to make 
a “not-too-large” community the unit of operation. 


Both approaches thus emphasize the vital role of the local community. 

We have not endeavored to tackle the problem of defining exactly what 
is meant by the local community. One of the major needs is the develop- 
ment of a flexible, expanding concept of the community which will enable 
workers to take account of the resources of modern civilization. Serious 
questions have been raised regarding the extent to which it is possible to 
humanize our large urban centers. At the same time, a large percent of 
our population is likely to live in such centers for a good many decades, 
and it may be that our new resources of mass communication if crea- 
tively applied to the problem, could enable us to find patterns which 
preserve the essentials of face-to-face relationships in larger units than have 
been true previously. Essert and Howard (39), Fletcher (44), and Sieder 
(109) illustrated the variety of studies going on in large cities which have 
tried to break down the metropolitan area into neighborhoods. Generally, 
however, these neighborhoods still remain clusters of population larger 
than most cities. ~The last study just mentioned was part of a broad pro- 
gram which Mort and his students have been carrying on in an effort to 
develop a more adequate balance between centralization and decentrali- 
zation. 

Mussen and Wyszynski (81) pointed out the necessity for a realistic 
consideration of the problem of participation, so that something within 
the range of capabilities of members of modern communities could be 
achieved. Ginzburg (46) stressed the importance of the feeling tone in 
addition to the quality of information on which people are expected to act. 
Selznick’s analysis (107) of the work of the TVA and the kind of 
dilemmas which arose in the complex situations where there were many 
unexamined hypotheses was an indication of the variety of problems 
which need more thoro examination. At present many of these go unrecog- 
nized to plague the action steps. 


Contributing Research from Social Sciences 


The emphasis upon the local community as the locus for adult education 
calls for far more knowledge than is at present available. It puts the 
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behavior of individuals into the social context which is the essence of 
humanity, and it relates dynamic group behavior to the persons for whora 
these group actions are the ways by which they achieve their purposes. 
We shall be content here to illustrate some promising developments which 
can help to place community adult education on increasingly firm ground. 

Loomis and Beegle (70) brought together a number of significant 
developments in the rural area and related them to the understanding of 
rural society. Homans’ study (60), while directed to the problem of the 
small group, was of great importance to the understanding of communities 
and also was suggestive regarding research method. Extensive research 
studies being done on the small group, reported by Bradford and Gibb 
in an earlier section of this issue, have contributed more and more to 
community education. Rogers (97) and Doddy (33) brought out some of 
the relations of informal groups to the community approach to education. 

The mobility of our society in the past century has resulted in a need 
to study the changes that are facts, regardless of what one’s ideal of a 
community may be. Bogue (15) defined 67 metropolitan areas in the 
United States and developed some of the facts that made these important 
in any approach to the community. Mumford (79) described the regional 
concept and its possible role. Havighurst and Morgan (57), Mitchell (77), 
and Richardson (94) analyzed case studies of communities in change. 

Two important areas of research on the individual side deal with atti- 
tudes and leadership, both of which are being studied extensively. Allport 
(2) analyzed prejudice as a clue to various social problems. Cartwright 
(23) and Festinger and Kelley (43) reported studies which were significant 
to the community educator interested in helping to bring about changes. 
Closely related were the studies of Gross and Taves (49) and Miller (75), 
which sought to identify factors that go along with changed practices in 
communities. The broad studies of Parsons (87) and of Parsons and 
Shils (88) also contributed at this point. On leadership Gouldner (47), 
Guetzkow (51), and Stogdill (118) brought together important contribu- 
tions to the community adult education field. 

Cornell University has embarked on a very promising interdisciplinary 
team-research project. The report of Bronfenbrenner and Devereux (18) 
described some of the plans. Similarly interdisciplinary in its approach but 
different in purpose and method was Riesman’s study (95). 

Large industrial organizations possess some aspect of community-ness, 
and if management and labor are sympathetic to research, significant 
studies can be made. Jaques (63) of the Tavistock Center reported one 
such study. 

Mass mediums of communication are factors in modern society which 
must be central in thinking about community adult education. Festinger 
(42), Nafziger, Engstrom and MacLean (82), and Rose (99) dealt with 
three phases of this problem. 

As our communities become larger and more heterogeneous the problem 
of classification becomes more and more important. Wayland’s systematic. 
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development (126) of a more meaningful system of classification of farms 
was an illustration of a promising approach. Mills (76) and Lasswell and 


others (68) made analyses of groups within our culture which have large 
implications for community education. 


Studies of the Community by Institutions and Agencies 


We shall illustrate here some of the reports of institutions and agencies 
regarding the role of the community in their programs. In the space 
available it is not possible to deal fully with any area, and we have 
omitted completely some groups like the library, workers’ education, and 
business and industry, where considerable attention is being given to the 
community focus. 

Agricultural extension and social welfare are two groups which are 
pioneers in the recognition of the significance of the community. In both 
of these the important part played by the volunteers in the programs 
has been to help bring out the place of the community. Routzahn (101) 
and Trecker (124) were samples of the efforts of social work to get wide 
community participation. Other studies in the social work field were men- 
tioned earlier. 

Two closely related fields are housing and health. Large-scale housing 
developments have created new groups which can acquire the character- 
istics of a true neighborhood, and several research studies have been made 
of such developments. The study by Merton and others (72) is an illus- 
tration of such research. In the health field, the reports of a Committee 
of the American Medical Association (4), Aukes and Novick (5), the 
Eastern States Conference (35), and Schuler and others (105) show the 
concern to involve the community in developing health programs. The 
report of the Health Information Foundation (58) is an interesting effort 
to increase the use of research. 

Coffey and others (25), Fallaw (41), and Seifert (106) dealt with the 
concern of the church for its interrelations with the community. Mial (74) 
and Stensland and Stensland (115) described community programs con- 
cerned with international problems. 

The public schools and the colleges, while slower than some other groups 
to recognize the community to any degree, are not at present very active. 
Gucky and Corey (50) described one of the significant programs in 
Michigan. In New York City, Mort and his students became involved in 
the community as a natural consequence of Mort’s concern for clarifica- 
tion of the problems of centralization and adaptability. Some of the studies 
which this group have been conducting were reported by Fletcher (44), 
the Metropolitan School Study Council (73), Mort (78), and Polley (90). 

Bard (8) and Storen (119) described two other phases of the school’s 
efforts to broaden its relations with the community. Bream (17), Craw- 
ford (28), Cyr (29), Hamlin (54), Whitelaw (127), and Wolff (131) 
showed how the community became aware of the school’s responsibility 
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and vice versa. The story of a community survey initiated by the school 
was told by Irvine and Ogden (62). 

In the college field we have already quoted Brownell (19). Biddle (13) 
continued reporting results of a significant experiment which Earlham 
College is carrying on. Beran (12), Illinois College (61), Sammartino and 
Tompkins (102), and Shea (108) were other reports of college programs 
related to the community. Sander’s summary (103) of principles grew 


out of leadership that the University of Kentucky has taken in the signifi- 
cant work of that state. 


Study of the Community 


A powerful challenge for learning is the need for factual knowledge 
recognized by people who feel their limitation as a barrier in the attain- 
ment of desired goals. The intensity of desirability for development of the 
community depends largely on the citizen’s conception of what his com- 
munity is, and how much he will be involved in and profit by a program 
of community improvement. Poston (92) spoke about the degree of iden- 
tification of society and the individual in a democracy. It can be stated 
almost as a general rule that only a crisis or an especially evident need 
creates the conditions under which the average citizen will ask questions, 
such as: (a) What is the problem? (b) How much does it concern me? 
(c) What can be done about it? (d) How can I function most effectively 
in a program of change? 

It should be said, however, that often there are citizens foresighted 
enough to evaluate situations as leading to a crisis or as a consequence 
of needs not yet generally evident. Ogden and Ogden (85) emphasized 
education for an awareness of and responsibility for the community proc- 
ess. Sooner or later the question arises: What is missing or what is insuf- 
ficient or what is wrong in my community? And with this question, 
another one: How can we find out the exact situation so that the findings 
can serve as a basis for an intelligent program? 

The community self-survey, whenever applicable, proved to be an excel- 
lent means for discovering the facts as well as involving the community. 
Wormser and Selltiz (133) prepared a manual based on a scientifically 
conducted survey in a New Jersey middletown of about 40,000 people. 
Especially valuable are two supplementary volumes (132, 134). 

Some methodological problems of the community self-survey, especially 
the need for a clear definition of the central focus of the survey and the 
function of community groups, have been discussed by Kimball (65). 
Likert (69) provided information about means of getting needed facts. 
Too numerous for review are the self-surveys conducted and described in 
pamphlets, magazines, and the like. Some have been translated into gen- 
eral terms to serve as guides to those interested in similar activities. 
Studies by Gilson and others (45), Lamb (67), and the Southern Regional 
Council (112) indicated some of the needs for knowledge about the social 
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structure of the community to evaluate self-surveys. Two questions must 
be answered: (a) How accurate are the facts ascertained by the survey? 
(b) Do the findings become effective directives for community-development 
programs? The change of attitude of people toward the community or 
community groups might also serve as a measuring stick to evaluate self- 
surveys or other community action. Deutsch and Collins (31) and Korn- 
hauser (66) discussed methods of measuring attitudes. The importance of 
racial attitudes for the development of a community was emphasized by 
Dodd and O’Brien (32). Bary (9) recommended “community organization 
processes as an approach to better understanding” and special methods of 
analysis and recording. 

Research is still required to find out how far in the life of a com- 
munity the awareness of needs is in itself a sufficient incentive for action 
by the citizenry, or what must be added so that awareness will lead to 
action. The success of self-surveys depends mainly on four factors: (a) 
recognition of the need for fact-finding, (b) willingness of people from 
all walks of life to become actively involved in the fact-finding process, 
disregarding the contradictions of the motivations for participation, (c) 
continuation of interest and active participation up to the termination of 
the survey, and (d) the availability of professional help and advice. Carter 
(22) explained the step-by-step process for finding out what is needed— 
facts or causes, need for what, and the like. Carr and Stermer (21) 
showed the value of a sociological study for the discovery of unmet needs 
and their historic development. A simplified “How To Size Up Changes 
Taking Place in a Community” was explained by Sanders (103). 

The importance of broad participation and the differentiation between 
participation and manipulation are still problems in need of scientific in- 
quiry. Adorno (1) and Barber (6) dealt with this problem. 

Essert (38) mentioned a series of remarkable case histories indicating 
devices for gaining participation. Stephen and Mishler (116) reported 
research concerning the distribution of participation in small groups. 
Doddy (33) found that in some respects the small group facilitates the 
study of participation. However, the possibility of analogy with a bigger, 
less cohesive group or general citizen participation in communitywide 
programs must be carefully studied. Hare (56) related some of the varie- 
ties of participation in different groups. A report dealing with specific 
problem areas on community education in Puerto Rico was prepared by 
UNESCO (125). Queen (93) expressed some interesting doubts about 
the value of social participation in relation to social disorganization. 

The unique character of every community makes it difficult to translate 
experiences in one into the reality of another. Therefore, comparative 
studies are needed to derive general principles of broad application. Mur- 
dock (80) pointed to the Human Relations Area Files organized at Yale 
University as helpful instruments. Scaff (104) reported on a study he 
made about citizens’ participation in community activities in a town within 
commuting distance of a metropolitan area. Taves (122) studied a small 
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town to find out the dynamics of social attitudes in such a social unit. 
Herrold (59), in a study about citizen cooperation for mental health, 
described the special educational efforts necessary to acquaint the citi- 
zenry with the importance of the area of mental health. Nilsson (83), 
Novick (84), Stevenson (117), and Wolf (129) also dealt with special 
aspects in the same area. 


The community-minded educator will recognize two important oppor- 
tunities for education in connection with community improvement: pro- 
grams: to offer education to citizens who are in need of more and specified 
knowledge, and to make use of the chance of participation by students and 
pupils as a practical means of citizenship education. Research is needed 
to find out whether and how it will be possible to offer educational courses 
in response to special and sometimes unexpected needs, especially if they 
occur outside the previously prepared teaching schedule. Examples of 
student participation or student studies were reported by Biddle (13), the 
School of Engineering at Columbia University (26), Haake (52), Illinois 
College (61), and Wolff (130). 


The role of the community council as an instrument in community 
organization has not yet been clearly defined. In some communities a coun- 
cil was started as the initial move for community improvement activities; 
in others, the council developed as the climax of a cooperative experience 
which had taught the community that such a council should be helpful in 
keeping up the spirit of cooperation for the next job to be undertaken. 
Polson (91) advised on how to organize a community council. Graham 
(48) defined the aim and function of the community council. Gucky and 
Corey (50), Romine (98), and Stacy (114), dealt with the special prob- 
lems of cooperative planning. Johns (64) gave valuable advice on critical 
issues of council-agency relationships. For the council movement, so prom- 
ising and still not yet successful, research about its potentialities and 
limitations will be extremely helpful. In a story about Baltimore, Bard 
(7) described the teacher as a participant in community life. 

However, community organization whenever mentioned in connection 
with social work must be studied as to meaning—either coordination of 
all agencies or organization of the community, its citizens, organizations, 
agencies, and institutions. Danstedt (30) enumerated some of the current 
conflicts in the approach to community organization. McMillen (71) de- 
scribed a welfare program, stressing the importance of coordination and 
citizen participation. Blanchard (14), and Sieder (109) emphasized the 
desirability of broad citizen participation to guarantee the effectiveness of 
the efforts of social agencies. Dunham (34) pointed out that issues of a 
broader than community interest are leading to statewide community 
organization. 

Participation is a road to leadership and its recognition. The participant 
will discover the area of his special qualifications, professionally and as 
a citizen. He becomes an expert. Nevertheless, there is and will be even 
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more need for the process expert who is able to advise on how to discover 
local leadership and how to coordinate all local potentialities for the goal 
of the cooperative effort. Wolff (131) tried a functional definition. 
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CHAPTER VI 





Adult Education about Education 
HOWARD Y. MeCLUSKY and HERBERT M. HAMLIN 


Tue education of adults about education is in some respects the central 
problem of education. At least it is in a nation like the United States. 
If the education of children and youth and adults is important in a 
democratic society such as ours, the instruction of adults about this edu- 
cation is even more important, since adults provide the financial support 
and create the cultural climate which make any kind of education possible. 
This point is so elementary that it seems fantastic that it should have 
escaped the attention of such large sections of the pedagogical fraternity. 
But recent attacks on current pedagogy and the growing necessity for 
increasing financial assistance compel the educator to encourage public 
enlightenment about the facts of education. Already this movement is 
sufficiently visible to justify the review of the emerging data in this field. 

Bolmeier (5) and McClusky (22) made a strong case for the fact that 
a fundamental barrier to the development of good schools is the misinfor- 
mation possessed by adults concerning the scope, practice, and potentialities 
of education. School Executive devoted a section to developing public 
understanding of the functions of schools (41) and one to methods of 
reporting information about schools to the public (40). Morphet (28) 
presented the facts which every informed citizen should know about 
financing schools, while Shannon (44) summarized 1000 problems which 
75 school superintendents would like the public to understand. 


School Publicity 


In the period covered by this review the problem of school publicity 
received much attention. The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (1) devoted its Twenty-Eighth Yearbook to public relations for 
America’s schools. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (4) published Building Public Confidence in the Schools. Fine 
(13) and Horn (17) also authored books on school publicity. 

One feature of the preceding and related discussions was a growing 
skepticism about that kind of publicity designed to “interpret” or to “sell” 
the schools to the public. In many quarters appeared a strong advocacy of 
“two-way” as opposed to “one-way” communication between the schools 


and the public, thus stressing the essentially educational character of this 
relationship. 


The Importance of Citizen Participation 


A number of writers emphasized the importance of basing school and 
public relations on participation by citizens in those school affairs in 
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which they have a right and duty to take part. In this connection the 
report of the Metropolitan School Study Council (24), Public Action for 
Powerful Schools, was a milestone in pointing the way by which the 
community may take a constructive role in developing public education. 
The California Association of School Administrators (6) made a similar 
contribution by the publication of The People and the Schools of Cali- 
fornia. The New York State Education Department produced several 
manuals (33, 34, 35, 36) designed to enlist the active participation of the 
lay community. Educational Leadership (12) devoted its issue of Febru- 
ary 1952 to selected practices in citizen participation, and Seagers (43) 
utilized the facilities of Columbia University in conducting a careful 
examination of community participation in the planning aspects of school- 
work. 

One of the most convincing programs in this field was that undertaken 
by the Michigan Department of Public Instruction (26). Subsidized by 
the state legislature, its Area Study Program was launched with the belief 
that the citizens of the state want the best possible educational services 
for their children and youth and that these citizens are willing to study 
seriously their respective communities in order to achieve this result. 


Citizens Committees 


Advisory committees of laymen have, to some extent, been active in 
public schools for 40 years or more. Independent groups of citizens have 
displayed an interest in school affairs thruout the history of the American 
public school. However, in the period covered by this review, committees 
sponsored both by school and nonschool persons have reached their peak 
in numbers and activity. 

Much of the impetus for citizens committees has been provided by the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, organized in 1949. 
The purposes and program of the Commission have been outlined in an 
article by Larsen (21). The Commission distributes a monthly newsletter 
and has published a document entitled How Can We Organize for Better 
Schools? (31) and another discussing the question How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools? (30). 

The growing experience in this field has led to wide acceptance of three 
criteria for the work of a committee of citizens interested in school affairs. 
These criteria were first formulated by a group assembled by the National 
Citizens Commission and may be stated as follows: (a) The members of 
a citizens committee should be broadly representative of a community. 
(b) The committee should be a study group and should base its recom- 
mendations on all relevant facts. (c) The committee should work closely 
with school officials and school personnel. 

Another aspect of this movement has been the development of groups 
known as school-study councils (49). At least 30 school-study councils 
have been organized in various sections of the country and are now fed- 
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erated in a national organization under the title of the Associated Public 
School Systems (29). 


Hull (18) has conducted one of the most carefully planned and widely 
quoted studies of committees advisory to boards of education in the United 
States. Kindred (19) surveyed lay advisory commissions in the north- 
eastern part of the United States and described their purposes, the ways 
in which they were organized, the scope of their activities, and their 
accomplishments. Hamlin (15) reported the literature on citizens com- 
mittees up to 1952 and offered suggestions for their organization and 
management. Knuti (20) canvassed committee members, board members, 
administrators, and people at large in a community for their reactions 
to the work of an advisory council for agricultural education. 

During the latter part of the period covered by this review, attention 
in many quarters shifted from questions as to whether there should or 
should not be citizens committees associated with public schools, to the 
exploration of the details of their use and organization. Uecker (47) re- 
ported a policy statement adopted by the board of education at Mitchell, 
South Dakota, in creating a committee in 1919 which is still in operation. 
The Metropolitan School Study Council (24) issued a charter for lay 
participation in school committees. The American School Board Journal 
(2) proposed policies which should be observed by school boards in work- 
ing with citizens committees, while Hamlin (14, 16) formulated similar 
guides for committees designed to assist both agricultural education and 
the school program as a whole. 


Studies of Selected Citizens Committees 


The January 1952 issue of School Executive (39) was devoted to a 
report of citizens committees, including descriptions of selected examples 
of state and local committees. A statewide study of the public school in- 
volving the use of citizens committees was made in Connecticut (8, 9). 
Special publications dealt with the work of committees in Minneapolis 


(27), New York (32), and elsewhere. 


Lay committees have also been used for special aspects of school man- 
agement. Clapp and Wilson (7) and Sumption (45) have explained how 
laymen have contributed to the planning of school buildings. Scott (42) 
studied the use of advisory councils in vocational education in agriculture 
in the United States. The U. S. Office of Education (48) proposed rec- 
ommendations for the organization and operation of advisory councils in 
agricultural education. The American Vocational Association (3) per- 
formed a similar service for the field of vocational education as a whole. 

Out of the welter of recent experience, certain issues with respect to 
the work of citizens committees have begun to appear. Should citizens 
organize independently or should they be invited by the school manage- 
ment to take part in school affairs? Should the membership of committees 
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be composed of citizens at large or of representatives of organizations and 
agencies? Should the life of committees be temporary or long term? 

In general, a canvass of the publications related to the work of citizens 
committees has revealed little research that will give convincing answers 
to the preceding questions. It is hoped that a series of studies now being 
launched at the University of Michigan will help overcome this deficit. 


The Citizen Survey of School Problems 


The citizen survey of school problems may consist of either one or a 
combination of two elements. One is a survey of citizens by the profes- 
sional educator, the other is a survey of school-related data by the lay 
citizen. Cousino (11) reported an excellent example of the first type in 
studying the attitude of the public in Warren Township, Michigan, toward 
secondary education. He also reviewed a number of important investiga- 
tions related to this problem. Based on work in over 30 Midwestern 
communities, Sumption (45) outlined the procedure for conducting a citi- 
zens survey of school programs. The committee on educational interpre- 
tation of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction (25) prepared 
a form for making an inventory of lay opinion about school practices which 
has been used widely and constructively thruout the state. 


Related Studies 


Sumption (46) has compiled a useful report of studies in school and 
community relationships. Conner (10) conducted a decisive demonstration 
of the value of parental involvement in the elementary-school program. 
Using a thoroly orthodox experimental design, he reported data indicating 
that children whose parents cooperated with the school in observing, plan- 
ning, and discussing classroom procedures surpassed in subjectmatter 
achievement, friendship status, work habits, and class participation, those 
children whose parents did not so cooperate. 

Studies of adult education for community development are reported in 
Chapter V of this Review. But in delineating the scope of the topic sug- 
gested by the title of the present chapter, the practicing educator as well 
as the research worker should be reminded of the point that some of the 
most productive education of adults about education may occur in con- 
nection with the education of adults for the improvement of other areas 
of community living. Illustrative of this fact are studies by Patterson (37) 
and McClusky (23) of community councils, and Schacter’s stimulating 
and provocative appraisal of the work of the committee for Kentucky (38). 


Concluding Statement 


The preceding recital is certainly not definitive. But it is encouraging. 
It suggests that in the processes of education applied to the adult popula- 
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tion, the educator has at his command perhaps the most influential instru- 
ment for the cultivation of the education of children and youth, as well 
as the community as a whole. The development of this frontier will con- 
stitute the great facilitation of education. Needed now is research designed 
to indicate ways by which this facilitation may most effectively be under- 
taken. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Other Developments 


CYRIL O. HOULE ! 


Peruars the most striking development in adult education in the past 
three years has been a general and widespread movement toward better 
integration of the field. It is clear that the myriad agencies and programs 
which collectively are called adult education will continue to have their 
separate identities, interests, and professional groups. It is equally clear 
that all of these diverse efforts have much in common and that the different 
kinds of people who sponsor and carry on adult education not only have 
much to learn from one another but also can work together productively 
toward a broader understanding of the field and the solution of their 
common problems. This fact, which has been generally recognized for 


some time, has been given powerful emphasis in the years now under 
review. 


Common Interests of Adult Educators 


In a carefully controlled study, White (58) established the fact that 
adult educators drawn from a varied background have a significant pat- 
tern of common interests. He first developed a long list of topics dealing 
with adult education and then refined it to include 112 items. Using a 
markedly ingenious interviewing technic, he then asked 25 representatives 
of four different kinds of adult educational activity to rank these topics 
in the order of their interest in them. The four kinds of activity were: 
public schools, proprietary schools, personnel training in industry, and 
the American Association of University Women. Using the analysis of 
variance technic and other rigidly applied statistical methods, he then 
determined that adult educational leaders from these four markedly dif- 
ferent backgrounds all have a high common interest in the following 
topics: (a) basic needs which cause adults to participate in educational 
programs, (b) changing interests of adults, (c) application of psychologi- 
cal principles to the selection of objectives, (d) technics for relating pro- 
gram to needs and interests of adults, (e) technics for relating program 
to needs of the community, (f) skills in recognizing community needs 
and resources important to adult education programs, (g) educational 
methods most suitable for mature people, (h) educational materials most 
suitable for mature people, and (i) procedures for keeping abreast with 
new developments and materials. White’s study, which has many other 
facets which cannot be summarized here, has major implications for those 


who are interested in building general treatments of the field of adult 
education. 


1 Doyle O. Bon Jour and David L. Jickling gave valuable bibliographic assistance in the preparation 
of this chapter. 
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Other Attempts at Synthesis 


One evidence of the growing concern with an integration of the field 
has been the publication of a number of books and papers which present 
a formulation of goals or programs for adult education. These works are 
not essentially pieces of research, but they are mentioned here because 
they rest upon research and experience, because they provide a base and 
orientation for future work, and because they represent so strong and 
healthy an influence in the growth of adult educational literature. 

Essert (12) turned his attention broadly to the development of creative 
leadership, stating criteria of essential experiences for maturing adulthood 
and applying them to study for personal objectives and community devel- 
opment. Knowles (24) provided an important synthesis of principles and 
procedures for use by administrators, leaders, and teachers. Blakely (5). 
in a powerful and widely applauded general statement, presented the case 
for the development of a philosophy and a goal for adult education. 

The emphasis on integration also took an organizational form. A new 
national association was formed and its two predecessors went out of 
existence; this process was described in many places, but the most com- 
prehensive brief summary was made by Knowles (25) and by the first 
annual report of the new association (1). The Ford Foundation created a 
new and independent foundation called the Fund for Adult Education. 
Its work has been described in two publications (14, 15). 

There has also been a strong drive internationally for synthesis. The 
emphasis placed by UNESCO on adult education has been widely felt 
both in the work in fundamental education, which has been reviewed 
earlier in this issue, and also in more general treatments. The first draft 
of an international directory (54) was published. A general publication 
(53) dealing with both the ends and the means of adult education was 
supplemented by three other volumes comparing the development of adult 
education in various countries in universities (55) and in libraries (20, 


52). 


Collection of Basic Data 


Adult educational research has long suffered from the absence of basic 
information about what is actually going on in the field. Often the simplest 
questions must go unanswered. The field has real need for the collection 
of basic bodies of data which provide a baseline for progress and a frame- 
work for more detailed study. This need was recognized by the Fund for 
Adult Education, which commissioned a series of broad investigations of 
various types of agencies. Of these studies, two have now appeared, one 
dealing with labor unions (51) and one with the public schools (39). 
Others (including investigations of university extension, public libraries. 
and rural adult education) are in various stages of development and will 
represent an important addition to the field when they appear. 
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Public-School Adult Education 


In the three years here reviewed, many data have been collected about 
the present status of adult education in the public schools. Miller (34), 
in an important and basic study, reviewed the statutory provisions for 
public-school education and their methods of implementation. His work, 
which enlarges and brings up to date certain earlier studies, will provide 
an excellent base against which to measure later progress. Kempfer, in a 
series of studies and with various collaborators, used the resources of the 
U. S. Office of Education to collect information on the extent of adult 
education provided by public schools (21), on the methods by which 
adult education is financed (23), and on the provision of adult guidance 
services (22). 

Mumma reported in two papers the results of a detailed and compre- 
hensive survey of public-school adult education in Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. One study (38) explored the 
trends in adult educational offerings. The other (36) summarized the 
opinions of superintendents of schools as to chief barriers to the further 
development of adult education. The major barriers and the percent of 
superintendents who thought them significant were: lack of’ financial sup- 
port, 49.6 percent; lack of interest by adults, 44.9 percent; schoolboard 
limitations, 22.1 percent; and the competition of adult education offered 
by other agencies, 21.7 percent. 

Michigan State College (33) issued a comprehensive score card for 


community adult education which provided an opportunity for each public 
school to rate itself. 


The Public Library 


The most significant and broad-gauge survey reported during the three- 
year period was that made by the Public Library Inquiry. This thoro- 
going analysis of all aspects of the public library in the United States was 
made under the joint sponsorship of the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Library Association, with a grant provided by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. This study included 19 different 
projects and the data were drawn primarily from a series of examinations 
of 60 sample libraries which, in their entirety, exemplified “various types 
of library service available to diverse population groups in various geo- 
graphical locations, and . . . provided a comprehensive range of library 
structure and experience satisfactory for quantitative surveys.” 

Leigh (27) prepared a summary volume of the inquiry, synthesizing 
all of the studies and outlining a broad pattern for future development. 
Berelson (4) summarized all of the research literature dealing with those 
who use the library and the conditions under which that use is most often 
made. In addition, his study reported all the data concerning library use 
collected by the inquiry itself. Garceau and others (16) made a compre- 
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hensive study of the dynamic political processes which affect the public 
library. His work is particularly valuable because it is both frank and 
objective and also because of its concern with substance rather than form. 
Bryan (6) made a very complete study of library personnel, including in 
her analysis, not only the persons who are active in the profession but 
also the systems of personnel administration and the education of per- 
sons preparing for librarianship. In three somewhat peripheral studies, 
McCamy (29) dealt with governmental publications, Miller (35) studied 
the book industry, and Waldron (57) analyzed the information film. In 
each case, implications for the library are drawn. A critique of the work 
of the inquiry, with evaluative comments by many library authorities, was 
edited by Asheim (2). 

As a consequence of the publication of the inquiry reports, as well as 
the issuance of the two volumes by UNESCO already cited (20, 52), re- 
search workers in adult education have a more exact and clear-cut picture 
of the work in public libraries than they have ever had before. When the 
Fund for Adult Education study now in progress is completed, the situa- 
tion will be even better. 


Other Agencies 


A great many other descriptive studies of particular agencies of adult 
education have been made, of which only a few may be cited here as 
illustrative. The Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
made an intensive survey (7) of nine evening colleges and published a 
descriptive and evaluative report of them. A committee of the National 
University Extension Association made a brief but comprehensive study 
(13) of the present status and probable future development of university 
adult education. McLaughlin (30), by studying the student population of 
University of California extension classes, was able to glean a number of 
insights into university extension. 

Agricultural extension workers continued to produce a number of studies 
which, unfortunately for their colleagues in other agencies, are usually 
published only in mimeographed form and have a limited distribution. 
One or two are cited in other places in this chapter, but attention should 
also be drawn to the fact that a periodic review of extension studies is 
published by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. One issue (8) is cited 
in the bibliography. 


Analyses of Adult Education Leaders 


Five studies have been made of the people who are now exercising 
leadership in adult education and the conditions under which they work. 
The study by Bryan (6) of librarians is by far the most complete, par- 
ticularly because of the rather unusual fact that the author was able to 
administer personality inventories to her subjects. Reals (41) studied the 
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professional status of administrators of evening colleges, and Mumma 
(37) secured certain basic facts about public-school administrators in five 
eastern states. Two studies were made of the availability of jobs in adult 
education, one in libraries by Hart (18) and one in workers’ education 


by Pell (40). 


Leadership Training 


Most of the significant work in leadership training has already been 
cited in previous chapters, but four other studies should also be mentioned. 
On the basis of his experience with a large number of labor groups, Live- 
right (28) compiled a comprehensive handbook of tools and technics. 
Matthews (31) made an intensive and rigorously controlled study of the 
training needs of county agricultural extension agents in Texas, developing 
both a body of content and a procedure of analysis which may be used 
more widely. Gerard (17) also studied agricultural extension, turning her 
attention specifically to an evaluation of workshops in supervision. Lackey 
(26) made a detailed study of community leadership training programs 
sponsored by university extension divisions. 


The Development of Program 


In contrast with the relatively clear-cut methods of curriculum building 
found in elementary and secondary schools, adult education still does not 
have any comprehensive and widely applicable theories of program con- 
struction. In view of the great diversity of the field and its relative new- 
ness as a mass enterprise, it is understandable that most of the basic 
work in this respect still lies ahead of the practitioners in the field. It is 
encouraging to note that in the three-year period under review, a number 
of investigators have begun to tackle this difficult problem. 

The most significant study was that made by Matthews (32), who 
analyzed and inventoried the methods used by agricultural extension 
workers thruout the nation in determining program. A second major study 
was made by the U. S. Office of Education (56) in identifying the educa- 
tional needs of adults. Scates and his colleagues of the Research Staff on 
Scientific Personnel of the American Council on Education published three 
studies (43, 47, 59) reporting research on program building; altho the 
populations with which these studies were concerned were necessarily 
rather narrowly defined, both the conclusions reached and the methodology 
of the studies have important applications elsewhere. Deane (11) made a 
sampling study of adult educational participants in three different pro- 
grams. His study, like the one by White (58) previously referred to, is 
particularly significant because of the fact that it provided comparative 
data. Benell (3), altho turning her attention primarily to technics of 
community health education, defined method so broadly that it included 
much that elsewhere would be considered program development. Her study 
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is of particular value because of the careful controls she established and 
the exactness of her statistical analysis. 


Edueation by Television 


The literature on educational television which, prior to 1950, was chiefly 
exhortatory, began to develop some measure of scientific analysis. Three 
pioneering studies (19, 49, 50) made complete analyses of program 
offerings for a given week in each of three cities: Chicago, New York, and 
Los Angeles. While no effort was made to draw conclusions or to point 
morals, a study of the data is extraordinarily revealing, and the three 
studies have already had a profound effect on national television policy. 
Siepmann (48) has provided the first broad analysis of educational tele- 
vision in the United States; his study reviews all of the objective research 
available at the time of publication. There are a number of articles and 
other publications providing descriptions of particular educational tele- 
vision programs, but Rock’s study (42) is most exact and comprehensive. 


Methodological Studies 


The methods used in adult-education research are those common to such 
broader fields as education and psychology. To date, adult education has 
been almost entirely a borrower of scientific technic. It appears, however, 
that it is now beginning to make contributions of its own. Scates and 
Yeomans (44, 45, 46) turned their attention directly to methodological 
considerations, making detailed analyses of the development and appli- 
cation of questionnaire procedures of various sorts. Deane, in connection 
with a larger investigation, also turned his attention to two aspects of 
method, sampling control (10), and interview procedures (9). 


In Conclusion 


As one comes to the end of the long process of reviewing the literature 
cited and summarized in this issue, certain major impressions gain a 
heightened force and clarity. As has been said so many times before, adult 
education is a complicated field, intimately related to all the facets of 
American life. Despite this complexity, substantial progress is being made 
in developing a basic structure of theory which will illuminate and give 
point and direction to the study of the great variety of particular activi- 
ties. It is particularly heartening to find that the literature of the field. 
which in the past has sometimes been dull and pedestrian and at other 
times vague, diffuse, and insubstantial, is now gaining greater strength 
and maturity. Scientific studies and objective data are replacing conjec- 
ture and unfounded assertion, not completely, to be sure, but to a sufficient 
extent so that a discernible trend is evident. The great hope and challenge 
that adult education offers to mankind can only be realized if the work in 
this field is guided by intelligent, mature, and disciplined thought. 
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small-group, 234 
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